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Thanksgiving 1637 


Called our Pilgrim forefathers together in gratitude to God 


for bountiful crops and for survival against their foes. 


Thanksgiving 1937 


Likewise summons us to thanksgiving for the season’s plenti- 
ful harvest and the multitude of earthly resources at our 


command. 


As we pray this Thanksgiving, we need no blunderbusses at our side to protect us from Indian attacks. But 
today we face enemies far more dangerous to our national life: 


Widespread indifference to religion 


Increasing juvenile delinquency as some 17,000,000 children and youth exist without any 
effective moral or religious training 


Social unrest—economic strife—crime 


Christian Education Js the Weapon “We Need Today 


The forty-one denominations and the state and provincial councils of the United States and Canada com- 
posing the International Council of Religious Education believe that Protestantism must take a united stand 
in combating the unchristian forces at work in the world today. 


Through the International Council, these denominations are seeking to lift to the highest possible level of 
effectiveness the program for every age group in the church school. Acting on their behalf, the International 
Council issues the International Journal of Religious Education and other service publications for church and 
church school workers. State and local councils of religious education carry on a vigorous field program. 


Through the International Council, these denominations expect to share in the task of reaching with a 
practical, effective program for Christian living those millions outside the church—in crowded slums, isolated 
rural and mountainous regions, mining camps, and among the indifferent privileged. One movement in this 
direction is an effort to bring about church cooperation with community organizations and such extra-church 
character-building agencies as Boy Scouts and 4-H Clubs. 


Your denominational leaders cooperatively approve and support all these programs. 


You, as one of the 24,000,000 church members represented in the International Council, are a part of this 
nationwide enterprise. 


Are You doing your share? 


If the International Council is to expand its activities and do its part in grappling with the problems that 
confront us this Thanksgiving, it must have an ever-enlarging income. 


Your Indivaidwal @Gat st Weil] pie 


Send your check for any amount to the 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 


(On page 39 you will find a description of the International Council's Membership Plan.) 
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Lord God of our America, 
We give thee thanks this hour 
For homes and churches down the land, 
And that thy mighty power 
Has strengthened us throughout the year. 
Thy hand has reached to bless; 
Has saved us from too much despair 
And from too great distress. 
Our fields were heavy summer long 
With corn and golden grain; 
We had the cattle on the hills, 
The silver weight of rain. 
Famine has stalked through many lands 
To leave its awful scars, 
And through the ancient citadels 
Mad men engage in wats. 
We are at peace! O Lord, dear Lord, 
We humbly realize 
Weare not worthy of thy love; 
We pray thee make us wise 
To know, because we have been blessed, 
That we are meant to share 
These gifts with those less fortunate 
Who are within thy care. 
—GraAcE Nori CrowELi 
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The Journal This Month 


W: SPEAK much these days about the unity of life and 
the resulting need of unity in an educational program. 
It may be that that unity of life rests upon the united action 
of all the powers that a person has. If that is the case, we 
can see the need for the use of the eye as an aid in the growth 
of the mind and life. In this fact may rest the deepest of all 
reasons for the use of what we call “‘visual aids” in religious 
education. Special place is given in this number to the use of 
such helps in a program of religious education. The reasons 
for the use of visual aids are discussed by one writer, sources 
of information are given by another, and reports of actual 
experience in using such instruments of good teaching are 
given in other materials. We believe that these articles will 
be of particular interest to all leaders in churches and com- 
munities who are seeking for new ways by which to enrich 
their programs. 

“How to Write Your Own Christmas Pageant,” is dealt 
with in this number both from the standpoint of method to 
be used and the product of one particular experience. Dr. 
Coe, who dealt with the problem of temperance education 
in our last issue, comes back this time to apply his vigorous 
analysis to the matter of education for world peace. The city 
of Columbus, Ohio, where the large and significant conven- 
tion of religious education will be held next summer, is de- 
scribed in an interesting fashion. It has many appeals both 
as a beautiful city and as a center of historical and cultural 
interest. Other articles cover a wide variety of experiences 
and points of view. 


What Are the Facts? 


Po FOUR AND A HALF years the International Journal has 
carried a significant and helpful department under the 
title of “What are the Facts?”’ This material has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Research of the International Coun- 
cil. The topics have been selected and the material has been 
arranged with a number of basic principles in mind. Prob- 
lems of current interest in public discussion and thought 
have been chosen ; primarily these deal with the crucial social 
issues of our day, such as war and peace, race relations, the 
liquor problem, industrial disputes, civil liberties, crime, com- 
pulsory military training, and others. The information on 
cooperatives in Europe in this issue is a case in point. It has 
been recognized that many such problems are discussed too 
often from the standpoint of prejudice or propaganda and 
without thorough acquaintance with the underlying facts in- 
volved. There is need, therefore, for a presentation of the 
facts themselves without any bias as to particular solutions 
or conclusions in regard to the problem. If this procedure is 
to be valid, these facts must be selected from reliable, ob- 
jective, and unbiased sources. They must be presented so as 
to be easily understood. There should be some leading ques- 
tions to be used in discussion of these matters in groups of 


young people and adults in the churches. People who use 
these facts either for their own information or for use in 
groups must be left to use the factual material as a basis for 
drawing their own conclusions. In announcing the begin- 
ning of the department the editors said “Our slogan is edu- 
cation, not propaganda.” 

In the light of such principles as these the department has 
continued throughout the years and, we believe, has rendered 
a valuable and significant service. It is an illustration of the 
necessity of seeking all possible data on which the Council’s 
program of social education and action rests. 


What about the Unified Church? 


ee WE HAVE the unified church with us, both in theory 
and in practice, there can be no doubt. Books and pam- 
phlets have already been written on the subject. Articles in 
church journals have dealt extensively with it. The Inter- 
national Journal has carried such material frequently in the 
last few years. Whenever the matter is mentioned in public 
many inquiries are received from ministers and others. The 
idea and some expression of it in practice are here. 

In thinking about the unified church the following con- 
siderations seem to be clearly indicated by experience thus 
far. 

For one thing, this type of church must be considered both 
from the standpoint of its program and also that of its or- 
ganization. In some cases the organization only is changed. 
For instance, some have thought that by abandoning all the 
separate organizations in the church, such as Sunday school, 
young people’s society, missionary guilds or bands, and so on, 
and caring for these functions under the single and central 
organization of the church, they have thereby achieved a 
unified church. Such may be the result, or it may not. The 
mere fact of organizational change does not guarantee that 
such is the case. The fact is that both the program of the 
church and the best type of organization for putting it into 
effect must be considered together and as parts of a whole. 
The program is, of course, primary and changes in organiza- 
tion follow changes in program as a means of carrying the 
program into operation. 

Further, the unified church is not the same thing as the 
unified morning service. Some have supposed that it is and 
that they have achieved the larger purpose of giving unity to 
their work when they have rearranged the schedule for Sun- 
day morning so that the activities of the usual church school 
and the regular service of preaching and worship are blended 
into one time table. Such is not the case. The unified service 
may bea part of and a step towards the larger unification, or 
merely a new device for shortening the time or for getting 
more young people to stay for the usual church worship and 
sermon or for some other partial end, while leaving the total 
program as much broken up into separate and even compet- 
ing units as before. Which it is to be will depend upon the 
purpose in view and the methods used in bringing it about. 


Again, there is no fixed pattern by which the unified 
church, even in the larger sense, can be set up so that when 
the parts of the present machine are reassembled according 
to some new structural mosaic, one can exclaim, “Lo, this is 
it!” Important as the structure may be, it gains its im- 
portance only from the fact that it serves a purpose. It is in 
the purpose for which it exists and the methods used in 
achieving that purpose that a church becomes more Chris- 
tian, more soundly educational, and more effectively unified. 

Thus, the unification of the church must take place around 
the purpose for which it exists, around the methods by which 
that purpose is carried out, and the degree to which all the 
people in its fellowship understand that purpose, adopt it as 
their own, and share with others in making it effective. If, 
for example, the single purpose for which a particular local 
church exists is to pay off the debt on its building, then it 
will be unified around that purpose to the degree to which 
its people understand that purpose, accept it personally, and 
share in it with others. If that church’s purpose be “‘to bring 
about the development of Christian persons and a Christian 
society” then it will seek unity around such a purpose. It will 
find such unity through understanding, a democratic partici- 
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Why Is This So, 
My Lord? 


A Prayer Out of Struggle 


M* Lorp! 

Thou hast led me by slow and painful 
steps to become aware of the unity of Thy vast 
universe. 

In sensing that unity it has seemed to me that I 
have found Thee. 

In my love of wholes, constantly larger unities, 
I have felt my way slowly into Thy will. 

Yet, Thou hast made me work at small parts. 

Thou hast entrusted me with scraps instead of 
wholes. 

It is hard for me to reconcile the narrowness of 
my task with the size of my vision—for both are 
from Thee! 

* * * 
y Son! 
To sense the larger unity does not alone 
make thee and me akin. 

It is in knowing and loving the whole and the 
part at the same time and with the same impulse of 
labor that thou art one with me. 

For to struggle with the parts to bring about 
the larger unity of the whole has been my task 
through the ages. 

In patience with partial achievement; in the use 
of imperfect instruments to go part way towards 
a perfect goal; in a love of the ideal through fail- 
ure—in these thou art one with me. 

Upward, from chaos to unity—this is my path, 


and thine. —P. R. H. 
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pation of all in the process of change, personal commitments, 
sharing in group commitments, and acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the church as a whole. 

Further, we are now at the place where the purpose of 
Christian education and that of the Christian church have 
become, in statements of them at least, one and the same. 
Both are “interested in exactly the same persons, the same 
society, and the same outcomes in persons and society. Both 
are seeking to achieve the goals of the Christian religion in 
human life. Logically there should be no distinction in their 
purposes.’ So, those of us who are active in Christian edu- 
cation must recognize that this unity around a central pur- 
pose is necessary if the purpose of Christian education is ever 
to be achieved. Io make education a phase of the church’s 
work, carried on in a'corner, or even in several, becomes im- 
possible once it is seen that the Christian church and Chris- 
tian education seek the same goal. Therefore, as never in the 
past, the Christian education movement becomes bound up 
in the church, not by accidental and structural association, 
but by inner purpose and spirit. 

It follows, then, that in this larger unification the gains 
in method and point of view of religious education must be 
carried over into the larger program and not lost. We think 
here not of specific skills of teaching but of the deeper demo- 
cratic spirit and the recognition of personal values that have 
so largely marked that movement. These operate now mainly 
in small groups. As these groups become more the parts of 
a whole, namely the church, those same viewpoints must be 
taken over to guide the whole. It is only so that the values of 
the small groups can be conserved. If the church is to be the 
center of interest and is to be dramatized and magnified as 
such, it must use that central and prominent place, not to 
violate the genuine gains of the educational method but to 
apply them to the whole and to utilize their values in the 
whole. At the same time there must be a reciprocal value in 
infusing Christian education with the total church viewpoint, 
in such matters as the personal influence of the minister, 
more dignified worship, a broader church fellowship, and 
sharing in a wider purpose. In these adjustments there must 
be changes all along the line and not merely at some points 
to fit one type of work that is changed into another that re- 
mains fixed. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will be discussed in many 
groups of church workers. Such questions as the following 


will be helpful: 


What is the purpose of our own local church? Of our educa- 
tional program? Have we had any agitation for a unified sery- 
ice? Why? To what results? Have churches we know tried it? 
What were the outcomes? If we have tried such a plan and 
abandoned it, what suggestions does the above discussion have 
for us as to the reasons? Do we know of churches that have 
attempted to unify their total work? With what success? Did 
any abandon the effort? Why? What reading have we done 
on the subject? What reading or study could we give to it? 


By such discussion and thinking we can be best prepared 
to interpret and guide this trend towards a more unified 
church. Thus, it can be so understood and directed that the 
dangers in it will be avoided and its possibilities for good 
utilized to the full. 


The above is the second in a series of editorials on nine 
major questions under the title “New Directions for Chris- 
tian Education.” The topic next month will deal with religious 
education and the minister. 
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You Are a Spirit 


By Horne.it Hart* 


IVING communion with the Divine 
Spirit is one of the objectives of 
meditation. We seek a means for 

bringing the life of God into our lives, 
so that we may become radiant with his 
love, filled with his wisdom, and dynamic 
with his power. But a great difficulty 
arises. 

On the ceiling of the Sistene Chapel in 
Rome, Michalangelo painted a picture of 
God, creating Adam. God is represented 
as a benign patriarch, with a flowing 
white beard, reaching out of the sky to 
touch the finger of the first man. An 


equally primitive conception is found in Genesis 3:8, 9 which 
reads: 


And they heard the voice of Jehovah God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day: and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of Jehovah God amongst the 
trees of the garden. And Jehovah God called unto the man, 
and said unto him, Where art thou? 


articles. 


Many of us can no longer accept this idea of God as a man 
with a beard, who can walk in a garden, and from whom 
a human being can hide among trees. Even in Old Testa- 
ment times, some Bible writers had gotten beyond thinking 
of God as having a human body. Yet many of us are still 
perplexed as to how we shall think of God, how we shall 
make his presence real, and how we shall come into vital 
relations with him. 

If we are to commune with God, our spirits must some- 
how be akin to his. Perhaps we may come to understand him 
better if, in meditation, we become more clearly aware of 
our own innermost nature. At the very beginning of medita- 
tion we seek to put aside all consciousness of our bodies. If 
we succeed in this, we find that our real selves are still there. 
We can be just as fully and vividly conscious when sense is 
dumb and flesh retires as. when our bodies are active and 
our minds are full of sights and sounds. Indeed, we find 
our consciousness in some respects much fuller and more 
vivid when the body is put wholly into the background. 

Even in the inner world, after the sense channels have 
been closed, we find levels of consciousness. First there is 
the imagery of memory and imagination. We may cease 
paying attention to outer voices and outer sights, but find 
memory bringing us voices out of the past, or find imagina- 
tion presenting our inner senses with images of people, places 
and events. But if we gain skill in controlling our attention 
in meditation, we ean learn, when necessary, to dismiss these 
inner sounds and images, and to pay attention to a higher 
level of consciousness. We may focus our inner minds upon 
thoughts of love, truth, beauty, courage and faith. We may 
bring back into consciousness great lines of poetry and great 
verses of Scripture. We may find, taking shape in inner 
words, great principles that have deep and lasting meaning. 

Only after long spiritual discipline shall we be able to 
press on fully and surely beyond even this level of inner con- 
sciousness. Yet that there is a further level must be evident 


* Professor, Department of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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This is third in a series of de- 
votional articles and medita- 
tion instruments by Professor 
Hart under the general title, 
“Christian Leadership 
Time of Crisis.’ Considerable 
interest has been expressed in 
this series and a number of 
persons are following Profes- 
sor Hart’s suggestions for re- 
cording their experiments in 
meditation. While this article 
is complete in itself it will have 
added interest if read in con- 
nection with the two preceding 


to all of us if we examine carefully the 
processes of our minds. When we are talk- 
ing, the idea of our next sentence begins 
to take shape while yet we are putting our 
present sentence into language. ‘The 
naked idea, not yet clothed in images or 
words, belongs to the spiritual realm. All 
of us use ideas continually, but our at- 
tention is usually so centered upon the 
images, words and actions in which ideas 
are expressed that we are hardly aware 
of the spiritual reality which underlies 
them all. By persistent meditation, in 
which the image-forming and word- 
forming processes are steadfastly held in check, while the full 
attention is directed toward some central idea, this spiritual 
consciousness can be developed into greater and greater clar- 
ity and power. When this is attained, creative ideas will 
spring up unfailingly whenever meditation. is undertaken. 
The meaning and relationships of experience will become 
clear in swift flashes of illumination. The power and love 
of God will begin to flow in great tides of inspiration within 
the spirit. 

Bearing in mind the reality of these inner levels of con- 
sciousness, let us ask ourselves: ““Where does the real I 
belong?” We then discover that our true selfhood does not 
dwell primarily on the level of images, or of verbal generali- 
zations, no matter how profound. The true self inhabits the 
realm of the spirit. 

With these basic facts in mind, the following litany may 
be used as a powerful and illuminating basis for meditation, 
either individually or in groups: 


in a 


I am not my body; I am that which uses my body. 

I am not my emotions; I am that which controls my emotions. 
I am not my thoughts; I am that which directs my thoughts. 
I am a spirit! 


God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. 


Speak to him thou, for he answers, 
And spirit with spirit shall meet: 
Nearer is he than breathing; 
Closer than hands and feet. 


In seeking to find more and more fully the meaning and 
power of this kind of meditation, it is suggested that the 
reader study carefully, and carry out the suggestions in 
the chapter on “Consciousness of God,” in Living Re- 
ligion.* 

For those who are cooperating with the Meditation Fel- 
lowship, by keeping the notebook suggested last month, and 
by sending in the monthly reports, it is suggested that, in 
addition to fulfilling the above assignment, and continuing 
the notebook, they make a comparative analysis of the ten 
most helpful and the ten least helpful meditation periods 
experienced during the first two months of this course. A 
form for a report on this study is given below. General con- 
clusions regarding these experiences may be written on a 
separate sheet and sent in with the form. 

(Continued on page 31) 


1 Living Religion, by Hornell Hart. Abingdon Press, 1937, 260 p. $1.50. 
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Why Visual Education 
The Values of Motion Pictures in Religious Education 


By Ernest J. ARNoLD* 


ISUAL methods, like all other methods in education, 

are used for the purpose of achieving more effective 

and lasting results in teaching. They are a means to 
an end rather than an end within themselves. Visual educa- 
tion broadly interpreted includes many types of visual ex- 
periences, such as, taking pupils on excursions to give first 
hand information, the use of pictures, maps, pictorial charts, 
blackboard drawings, stereopticon slides, film strips, and 
lastly, the motion picture. 

Each of the above visual methods renders a specific service 
in the teaching process. In many such processes several types 
of visual aids may be used effectively. With the exception of 
the motion picture, the church has long used and known the 
value of the many forms of visual aids for conveying re- 
ligious impressions. It is difficult to understand why the 
church is so little concerning itself with the use of the mo- 
tion pictures which, though scarcely a generation old, are 
today recognized as having very great influence in character 
development. In this article we shall limit our consideration 
to the motion picture. 

The answer to the question in our title may be resolved 
into the following further problems: 

Is there evidence that motion pictures are effective edu- 
cationally? 

The public response to theater motion pictures furnishes 
some evidence as to the effectiveness of this medium of ex- 
pression. Wherever one travels, be it on the broadways of 
our larger cities or in the remote corners of the country 
villages, the Orient or the Occident, movie houses occupy 
a prominent place. The world over, they have become a 
necessity. Their absence would be almost unthinkable. ‘The 
average weekly attendance at the movie theaters in the 
United States in 1936 was eighty-eight million. The ap- 
proximate world attendance weekly was two hundred twenty 
million. 

Of course the movie has been and is being used primarily 
for entertainment. This in a way explains the above figures 
and facts. But at the same time, the Hollywood films are 


* Assistant in Visual Education, Divinity School, Yale University. 


without doubt affecting the speech, customs, morals, and 
manners of the American people. A self-examination and 
careful observance of others will reveal the truth of such 
a statement. Is there any reason why this effective method of 
expression cannot just as well be used by the church as an 
agency for shaping attitudes and teaching religious truths? 

Scientific experimentation has shown that education with 
the use of pictures has the advantage over that given without 
pictures. Impressions made through the eye are more vivid 
and lasting than those received only by way of the ear, and 
when a verbal message is accompanied by visual illustration 
the impression is doubly sure and lasting. In 1933 Dean 
Holmes of the Harvard School of Education announced the 
discovery that where talking pictures supplemented the class 
textbook, the knowledge of the students increased from 
twenty to forty per cent. The Yale studies by Knowlton and 
Tilton, the Payne Fund investigations, and other studies 
have yielded results pointing in the same direction. When 
words fail to convey a teaching, visual aids may do so 
through planting unforgetable images in the mind. 

Not only is visually attained knowledge more interesting 
and vivid, but it also has a tendency to expand itself. Seeing 
one thing brings to mind another idea and this in turn an- 
other, until from a single thought have sprung many. This 
is borne out in life situation pictures which are so much 
used in discussion groups. 

Education is most effective when there is undivided at- 
tention and interest. Motion pictures assure both of these. 
While a picture is being shown there is one focal point 
for the entire group. The center of attention is on the 
screen, thus eliminating the many distractions one often en- 
counters when giving a verbal message. The tense faces and 
alert attitudes of observers of motion pictures should con- 
vince anyone of their ability to command attention. The 
sustained attention which one is able to give to a picture 
is another interesting feature. he average person tires of 
a lecture if it Jasts for more than twenty minutes, yet the 
same person may enjoy a two-hour motion picture showing 
without realizing that the time has passed. 

Do motion pictures lend themselves with sufficient effec- 


“STILLS” FROM Our Children’s Money, Firm Mape By STUDENTS AT YALE Diviniry SCHOOL 
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tiveness to work in religious education? 

The chief text book of religious edu- 
cation is the Bible. One of the major 
problems of a teacher is to present bib- 
lical events and backgrounds in such a 
way that they become real and vivid to 
students. The motion picture is a means 
for accomplishing this. We have long 
used still pictures to portray the home 
land of Jesus, the hillside scenes of the 
shepherds, or the home life of the Gali- 
lean people. How much more real and 
interesting could one make these places 
if only they were given life through the 
motion picture! 

The motion picture furnishes an ex- 
cellent medium for life situation teach- 
ing. To portray incidents which pupils 
know to be real and to show the out- 
comes of such incidents has proved an 
excellent method of achieving desired 
results. For example, in a picture en- 
titled, “As We Forgive,” a boy of jun- 
ior age refuses to forgive his friend for 
a moment of carelessness which led to 
the loss of a treasured stamp. Later the 
first boy faces a similar experience in 
which the situation is reversed. 
Through this he learns to forgive others 
because others have forgiven him. 
Simple as this picture is, it helps to re- 
veal the significance of this part of the 
Lord’s prayer which to many pupils is 
but so many words. 

The dramatic method has been used 
very effectively in the teaching of re- 
ligion. The motion picture has many of 
the same values as the dramatic method. 
In the first place the motion picture may 
present a drama on the screen instead of 
on the stage and, therefore, have prac- 
tically the same audience value. In the 
second place the making of a simple 
motion picture representing some field 
of study or some special interest of a 
class by the members of that class will 
have all the values of the preparation 
and presentation of a play and will 
probably be a good deal more interesting 
to the class because of its novelty. More- 
over, such a picture will not only be 
prepared and presented once for all, but 
will be available for re-screening any 
time it may be desired to do so. 

Are motion pictures practical ? 

Motion pictures have already. con- 
tributed to the advancement of scientific 
research, health education, fire preven- 
tion, safety campaigns, crime preven- 
tion, and many other things affecting 
man’s daily living. They have also been 
used successfully by many churches 
which have made them a part of their 
regular educational program. They 
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have served not as a substitute, but 
rather as a supplement to the already 
familiar oral and written methods of 
teaching. They must be used only as 
such if the desired results are to be 
obtained. 

It has been argued that films avail- 
able to the church do not usually meet 
the standards of Hollywood. This may 
be readily admitted. There are two an- 
swers to be made to this argument. In 
the first place the purpose of the church 
is different than the purpose of the mo- 
tion picture theater. The silent picture, 
a picture made by amateur actors, or a 
program of still pictures would not be 
acceptable to any theater audience, but 
they have very great value for the pur- 
pose of the church. This is not because 
the church is satisfied with less than the 
best, but because its purpose is a serious 
one and any aid to the achievement of 
that purpose may be used even though 
its entertainment value does not com- 
pare with that of the commercial pic- 
ture. In the second place it may be said 
that we must start somewhere. The 
use of such pictures as are now avail- 
able will lead to the production of more 
pictures, and with greater experience in 
production and wider use, it will be 
possible to make better and more ex- 
pensive pictures for church use. No ef- 
fective church school has been organized 
overnight ; neither can a visual aids pro- 
gram be developed to perfection in the 
twinkling of an eye. It will take time 
and experience. 

Some ask, is it right to show pictures 
in the church? It is not sacrilegious to 
show motion pictures in the church if 
they are properly selected and carry the 
desired message. If it produces a re- 
ligious effect on the people, the instru- 
ment may properly be used. Like other 
inventions, the motion picture has been 
misused at times. “From the same tim- 
ber may be hewn either a cross or a 
shovel,” so runs an old European prov- 
erb. The way in which one uses an 
instrument determines its value and 
service. The radio brings the deadening 
jazz of cheap night clubs into many of 
the homes of America, yet it is also 
capable of receiving the most beautiful 
music, or the most sacred words being 
broadcast from the finest of cathedrals. 
The daily newspapers carry the horrors 
of crime and war, yet inside their covers 
may be found the message of One who 
came to save the same world. So also 
with the motion picture. Our plea is 
that this instrument be used by the 
church in the service of God. 


What Education for Peace Could 
Accomplish 
Unrealized Aims of Far-Reaching Importance 


By GrorcE A. CoE* 


DUCATION for peace accom- 
plishes something, certainly. 
Church school pupils of today, 

compared with those of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, are more conscious of the 
problem; their ideas are clearer; their 
aversion to war, and their realization of 
danger are more vivid. This contributes 
to an apprehensive mood on the part of 
the public. Yet our government, along with others, is again 
sliding toward the abyss. There is little evidence that the 
Sunday school and church school movements have had any 
influence at all upon the governments of the world in this 
matter. Rather, the church school stands wistfully wish- 
thinking outside a closed door, on the inside of which, partly 
in secret, the persons who decide things are operating with 
increased momentum the same old power system that got 
us into the World War. 

Some of these persons tell us that they themselves, not 
the Christian teachers, are the true peace-makers. Our 
President proclaims that the United States furnishes to all 
nations a true example of peacefulness; yet he approves a 
billion a year for military purposes, and—let all teachers 
take notice!—he backs the further extension of military 
training into secondary schools. Within two years a million 
and a half has been appropriated for starting new 
R.O.T.C.’s, and the War Department is industriously dang- 
ling this money before school boards. The truth is that we 
of the church schools think one set of thoughts while they 
at Washington think another set; we cultivate one set of 
motives, while for them a contrary set of motives -is self- 
evident; and through them, not through us, flows the power 
to make war or to desist from it. The church school is guid- 
ing pupils’ ideas and sentiments; it is not diverting national 
power from its old channels. 

The central task of real peace-makers, accordingly, is that 
of taking the power to make war away from those who have 
a motive for making war, or a motive for perpetuating the 
conduct that eventuates in war. Instead of attempting this, 
the church forces have asked somebody else to take the deci- 
sive step; they have thought their duty done when they say, 
“Please, please!” to the forces that are most committed to 
war and least susceptible to persuasion. If we are to make 
education for peace effective, we must infuse into it an 
element of contest that hitherto has been lacking; we must 
participate in a struggle for a redistribution of power in 
society. 

The first step in this direction is a change in the training 
of church school teachers. They must be made to realize 
the existence of an awful gulf between Christian sentiment, 
on the one side, and organized power on the other. At 
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present the churches are not aware of the size of their task; 
they are not.engaged in a planned endeavor to take power 
away from anybody. Consequently, when “the powers that 
be” decide upon war, the churches are unprepared to act 
sensibly. It is at times~of national crisis that all peace so- 
cieties, the churches included, meet their real test. How they 
have failed at times of testing can be read in Devere Allen’s 
The Fight for Peace and Abrams’ Preachers Present 
Arms.2 These books prove that, on the whole, peace-lovers 
have placed their reliance upon the spread of general ideas 
concerning war and peace, and upon generalized sentiments 
directed towards these generalized ideas. Most of our 
teachers (and preachers too) really believe that their duty 
is done when they have brought about a sentimental attach- 
ment to true general ideas. 

Teacher training must include, too, practice in recogniz- 
ing and understanding the power currents that flow peace- 
ward or war-ward. Peace currents will be rather easily 
recognized in the Peace Pact, the World Court, the League 
of Nations, arbitration treaties, disarmament conferences, 
cultural contacts (missions included), international inter- 
change of teachers and of students, the Junior Red Cross, 
the unfortified boundary between the United States and 
Canada; but to appraise them, and to know why so many 
of them—disarmament conferences, for example—have part- 
ly or wholly fizzled, will require hard study. Still harder 
will it be to realize that even in so-called peace-time we are 
in the act of creating war. Our teachers now assume that 
their instruction about war concerns something that may 
happen in an indefinite future when a declaration of war 
issues from the national capital. But declarations of war do 
not create war; they merely signalize a stage in a process, a 
culminating point in everyday matters of industry, trade, 
finance, investment, raw materials, diplomacy, and the na- 
tional budget. 

The crux of our immediate problem is in the training of 
teachers, and the cross is a heavy one. We must have teachers 
who really know their subject; otherwise we shall not have 
teachers who can teach. Within our training courses there 
should be such material as the Nye-Kvale Bill, now pending 
in the Congress, which would remove the compulsory feature 
of military training in civil institutions; the Sheppard-Hill 
Bill, which would establish a fascist-like dictatorship in time 
of national emergency; and the Ludlow Resolution for a 
constitutional amendment that would require a national 
referendum before any war can be declared. These are spec- 
imens only; there is more material of the same sort, and new 
material springs up constantly. 

The full weight of the teacher’s cross will begin to be 
felt when he preceives that the war-creating process flows 
through himself. It is inherent in the daily occupations and 
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modes of life of all of us church members. For the eco- 
nomic system under which we are living is a war-produc- 
ing system. All of us participate in it; we cannot buy food 
for our table without doing so. In our purchases we provide 
the profits that furnish both the motive and the power to 
perpetuate the war-system. War does not come upon us 
Christians from outside ourselves ; it is a systemic disease that 
we carry about in our own persons. Our endeavors after 
peace, consequently, must mesh with endeavors after eco- 
nomic regeneration. Yes, regeneration! Why should Chris- 
tians shy at this idea? Let us be honest enough, and Christian 
enough, to introduce the young to the cause-and-effect rela- 
tions within our everyday economic conduct that lead to war, 
and let us head toward a sort of economic order that is 
cooperative and peace producing at its base. 

Peace education upon this basis might accomplish much. 
Two specific, early results may here be mentioned. A mul- 
titude of young people would be led to decide, each for 
himself, whether to support or participate in any war at 
all. At present nearly all our young churchmen accept as 
the will of God anything that, in time of crisis, ungodly 
statesmen declare to be the duty of a citizen. Let us lead 
the young people to an intelligent decision of their own. 
This would be an exercise of power on their part, and it 
would produce a power struggle. The experience of con- 
scientious objectors furnishes excellent material. See Thomas, 
The Conscientious Objector? and Gray, Character “Bad.’’* 
If it were known at Washington that ten thousand church 
young people would resist the draft and take the conse- 
quences, this one fact might in some emergency turn the 
scales in favor of peace. 

We must, in any case, teach with such emergencies in 
mind. Our present methods accomplish little more than mak- 
ing pupils feel peaceable in peace-time. We must fit them to 
detect the false propaganda of the war makers and resist it 
when crises occur. The deception of American citizens by 
their own government in connection with the World War 
will furnish appropriate curriculum material until the next 
war, when fresh material will become available.® Such teach- 
ing as this leads, of course, straight towards the challeng- 
ing of power where it is most concentrated. It will mean at 
first the pitting of weakness against might—rather, the 
pitting of material smallness coupled with spiritual large- 
ness against material largeness coupled with spiritual small- 
ness. But this is a central function of religion; it is also 
the way to multiply those who take our religion both seri- 
ously and intelligently, and moreover it is one of the most 
effective ways of exposing and weakening the foes of peace 
who claim to be its friends. The war system and its under- 
lying economic principles depend for their respectability, in 
fact, upon confusion, illusion, and hoary prejudice in the 
public mind. The truth is the way towards peace. 

Some of the fact$ and truths here alluded to are appro- 
priate for elementary pupils; during the high school years 
the whole case can be opened. Teaching pupils to be peace- 
able in their play, to avoid race prejudice, and to form 
friendships with foreign children is worth while because 
of its immediate results, but it will not prevent war, nor 
will it control men of draft age when the tocsin sounds. 
Nothing will stop war short of a redistribution of power 
in society. We must take away the motive for war by elim- 
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inating the opportunity to exploit men for the sake of priv- 
ate profits and private wealth. With the disappearance of 
this opportunity imperialistic nationalism would be without 
an occupation! 


Death of W. Edward Raffety 


R. W. EDWARD RAFFETY, 
Professor of Religious 
Education in the University of 
Redlands, Redlands, Califor- 
nia, died on September 28 as a 
result of an automobile acci- 
dent a few days previously. Dr. 
and Mrs. Raffety were driving 
home from Idylwild Pines, the 
summer camp of the California 
Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, when, on account of a 
sudden glare of sunlight, there 
was a collision with another 
car. Mrs. Raffety was seriously injured but is expected to 
recover. 

Dr. Raffety was born in 1876 and was educated at Shurt- 
lef and William Jewell Colleges, Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and the University of Chicago. He served as pas- 
tor of Baptist churches ; as head-worker at Association House 
Settlement and as probation officer of the Juvenile Court, 
Chicago; and as professor in the Kansas City Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was editor-in-chief of the Sunday 
school publications of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety from 1916 to 1924. In 1924 he was called to the staff 
of the International Council as the editor of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education which was established 
that year. He remained as editor until 1927 when he be- 
came professor of religious education at Redlands. Twice 
while at Redlands University he was acting president. 
As the first editor of the International Journal he rendered 
significant service in developing good will throughout the re- 
ligious education constituency and in getting the new journal 
well established on its course. Readers will be interested to 
know that two of the distinctive and popular features of the 
Journal, namely, the extensive worship program materials 
and the practice of using a devotional article as the first ar- 
ticle in each issue, were established by him. 

Dr. Raffety was a special lecturer in religious education 
at the Yale Divinity School, the Baptist Institute of Phila- 
delphia, and Crozer Theological Seminary. He was a mem- 
ber of the commission of editors sent to Western Asia 
by the American Committee for Relief in the Near East in 
1919 and of the deputation to Bible Lands from the World’s 
Sunday School Association in 1929. He was the author of 
seven books in the field of religious education and of numer- 
ous articles in the journals of all denominations. 

Mrs. Raffety and four children, two married daughters 
and two sons, survive. 

As editor, as teacher, as writer of books and articles in the 
field of religious education, as speaker at conventions and 
other gatherings, and as a warm-hearted friend of many, 
Dr. Raffety has made a distinctive contribution throughout 
the years. Members of the Editorial Board join with Journal 
readers and his many other friends in mourning his passing 
on. 


Creative Uses of 


Visual Aids 


By Orro Mayer 


NTIL rather recently, the more important forms of 
visual aids in the field of projected pictures were 
used in our churches in a rather sporadic way. 

True, stereopticon slides of various kinds have been widely 
used, but when leaders attempted to go beyond the use of 
the customary forms of visual education to motion pictures 
they invariably entered a period of trial and error experi- 
ences. Many will recall the disappointments that went with 
the use of poor photographic copies of ill-fitting motion 
pictures that in many cases had been discarded from the 
commercial field. 

Progress has come rather rapidly in the last few years. 
We are beginning to see, not only the wider use of better 
materials, but also the amateur production of movies for 
church use. Pioneer efforts in this direction include the pro- 
duction of such films as the following: “The Education of 
Steve Smith” in which a college student grows in character 
as well as in book knowledge, made by a college group at 
Ohio Wesleyan; ‘“‘Children Grow Up,” a study of parent- 
child relationships, made by a little theater group of the 
central branch of the Y.W.C.A. in New York City; “Lost 
and Found,” a drama revealing the effects of good and evil 
influences on character development, produced by a young 
people’s group in an Episcopal church in the East; and 
the well-known pictures, “As We Forgive,” and “Our 
Children’s Money,” produced under the supervision of the 
Field Department at Yale Divinity School, the former of 
which was rated by the Amateur Cinema League as one 
of the ten best amateur films of 1936. All of these 16 mm. 
movies were made with special assistance by the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City, from which organization they may be rented at a nom- 
inal charge. They represent outstanding efforts in amateur 
motion picture work for churches, though by no means the 
only projects of this kind, as the cases listed below will in- 
dicate. At a recent conference on visual education in which 
general educators and commercial representatives as well 
as church leaders were represented, it was pointed out that 
there has recently been a great increase of filming by ama- 
teur groups. 

This form of visual production, as readily seen, commands 
the interests and abilities of persons in worth-while hobbies 
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including writing, photography, costuming, stage produc- 
tion, acting, directing, and other constructive interests. 

An interesting emphasis should be noted in visual edu- 
cation today, namely, that glass slides, film slides or “stills,” 
silent and sound films are all complementary. Each type of 
visual aid has its particular advantages for specific pur- 
poses. It is seldom a question of either or, but usually one 
of both and. This has meant progress in the use of slides of 
various kinds. The intelligent user of stereopticon pictures 
no longer engages in the mechanical showing of too many 
slides of unequal artistic quality in a crowded space of 
time with a hackneyed announcement, “This is a picture of 

.’ Various visual projection aids today are used 
for worship services, the learning of new hymns, in discus- 
sion meetings, in conferences, for the promotion of church 
programs, for producing a worshipful attitude during the 
prayer service, and for church night recreation and fellow- 
ship programs. 

An active pastor in a good-sized city writes, “We have 
been a consistent user of both stereopticon and motion pic- 
tures for a number of years. We have used motion pic- 
tures because thus we have been able to bring to our people 
information, inspiration, and entertainment. Probably our 
primary use has been that we might educate our people, 
especially in things that pertain to the work of our denom- 
ination, as well as that of all Christendom. In addition to 
this visual information we have tried especially to give in- 
spiration which would give the incentive to better Christian 
living and service.” 

Another who has learned the secret of enlisting the serv- 
ices of lay leaders states, “We try to have our stereopticon 
lectures given by some one else other than the minister— 
a good high school teacher, for instance. This does the lec- 
turer a great deal of good, and seems to have a freshness in 
presentation that is highly desirable. Most people seem to 
feel that the minister should be interested in missions just 
because he is a minister, and this other interest from some 
one not officially connected with the church means much.” 

A superintendent of a village church school writes that she 


is using the film “I am the Way,” a study of the life and minis- 
try of Jesus in Holy Land settings. The Motion Picture Bureau 
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of*the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.,! from whom this 
film may be rented, sends to the exhibitor several weeks before 
the picture is shown, suggestions on a. Film content; b. Back- 
ground materials; c. Appropriate Bible references; d. Other 
reading references; e. Suggestions for appropriate hymns and 
prayers. This superintendent opens the service with a call to 
worship which is followed by several hymns and a scripture 
reading or a responsive service. She then conducts a brief dis- 
cussion before the picture is shown, attempting to help the 
children to understand the film. After the showing of the pic- 
ture, classes spend about fifteen minutes discussing it. 


The well-known Church of All Nations, located in the lower 
East Side of New York City, does much of its work through 
a neighborhood house serving eighteen nationalities and five 
religions. Some time ago they produced a motion picture show- 
ing their program of activities. The leaders report that those 
who took part benefited greatly by gaining a new appreciation 
of the church program. The film is much in demand by other 
church groups and the neighborhood house believes that many 
of its recent receipts of money, clothing and other supplies are 
the direct result of the showing of this film. 


A motion picture project was carried out in a certain Cali- 
fornia summer assembly with a group of junior high school 
students. The purpose of the project was to make Bible study 
interesting and effective. The students were given a general out- 
line of what could be done and were encouraged to select a 
story which they wished to dramatize. There followed a study 
of the story in order to discover which portions had dramatic 
significance and which would give most satisfying sequences. 

These sequences were rehearsed with different characters 
playing the parts until the students decided which could pro- 
duce the most dramatic effect. When the students were brought 
before the camera, final rehearsals were conducted several 
times, thus eliminating the need for taking trial shots and the 
added expense which would result. The entire story of Ruth, 
from leave-taking in Moab to the marriage in Judah, was pre- 
sented on one hundred feet of 16 mm. film. 


A reel and a half of sixteen millimeter films of a group of 
third-year primary children during seven consecutive Sundays 
spent on one unit of work was taken. The objective was to be 
able to show, in motion pictures, children at work during a 
complete unit. The films, therefore, include scenes such as those 
showing the teacher and pupils discussing their problem to- 
gether at the initiation of the unit, carrying on their various 
activities, and meeting problems. The pictures were taken dur- 
ing the actual class work, the situations not being set up a 
second time for photographing. 


A recent graduate of one of our leading theological seminaries 
directed a significant summer program of fifteen worship serv- 
ices with the use of as many appropriate films. He converted an 
unsightly church basement into the setting of a worshipful 
chapel so that, as he says, “through the presentation of the 
twenty-minute picture and the sermon comment which follows, 
we are worshiping all the time.” “Our projection booth is built 
in another room, so the operator and projector are not seen. 
Lights are arranged so that after the picture, only a single light 
is turned on, centering in the reading desk, so that the people 
may see the speaker. This means that we have destroyed 
that shock upon the eyes, when lights are suddenly turned on. 
We have a fifteen-minute worship period, carefully prepared 
and conducted by the pastor. Then, the motion picture, and 
then the short sermon comment.” 


A pastor who uses both slides and films states, “Our use of 
films varies a great deal. The largest use is as a part of our 
Wednesday evening services. For several weeks each winter we 
have what we term ‘School’ on Wednesday evenings, beginning 
with a family dinner at 6:30 P.M., dividing into age groups or 
study groups at 7:15 P.M. for a class period. At 8:00 o'clock 
the entire group assembles for a short devotional and the eve- 
ning is concluded with motion pictures. Those used in connec- 
tion with our ‘School’ are related as closely as possible to the 
purpose of the school, which may be missions, stewardship, or 
some other vital subject. For other Wednesday evenings the 
program may be a two-part schedule with a devotional ap- 
proaching the conventional type of Wednesday evening service 
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and closing with motion pictures of education or entertainment 
value. 

“From time to time we use films in connection with the Sun- 
day evening services. For example, during seven consecutive 
Sunday evenings last spring we used the thirteen reel picture, 
‘I Am the Way.’ At other times we may show pictures per- 
taining to our mission work. From time to time films are shown 
to groups in our Sabbath school at their regular meetings. 
These are usually of the educational and inspirational type. 
At our vacation school during the summer we use films, usually 
each week, which may be of any of the above-named classes. 
Films are also occasionally shown before social meetings of 
various groups of the church. These too cover the range of 
films that could be shown before church groups.” 


Films as well as slides offer an excellent opportunity to record 
significant events and activities in the life of a church, such as 
anniversaries, festivals of various kinds, pageants, and plays. 
One minister used his amateur film equipment for recording 
the history of his church and he says that these films, which he 
has titled “The Call of High Memories,” increase in value as 
the years go by. 


“We have used slides in a variety of situations,” writes an- 
other church leader, “though usually for the same purpose. We 
have illustrated stories told in worship at the church school, 
topics discussed in the vacation school, and even the subjects 
discussed in the workers meetings. Very few pictures were 
used with the workers. The slides consisted mainly of diagrams 
and sketched illustrations.” 


Another correspondent sends us word about this program 
of visual education which shows the possibilities of a combined 
use of slides and films. One Sunday evening of the month he 
presents to his church a selected program intended to further 
the cause of missionary education, reporting on what has been 
accomplished by the giving of his church, appealing for addi- 
tional assistance, and seeking to inspire his church fellowship 
for nobler Christian living. 

Once a month a motion picture is used particularly for 
social purposes. The minister of this church maintains his own 
film library from which he rents to nearby churches and other 
character education groups at the lowest possible rates. About 
four times a year he conducts a church night program at which 
he shows a travel reel or some other sound reel. The gathering 
sings from hymn pictures projected on screens by stereopticon 
slides. Sometimes they have guessing games in which questions 
are typed on homemade cellophane slides and projected on the 
screen. 

Once every two months this pastor gives an interpretation 
of a religious painting in his Sunday evening service. While 
he seeks to lead his congregation in the appreciation of a pic- 
ture his stereopticon projects a copy of the masterpiece on the 
screen. Sometimes he distributes miniature prints to his congre- 
gation after the worship service. 
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Visual Aids in the Church Program 


By Exvizasetu B, STERLING 


ITH moving pictures, illustrations in magazines, 

magazines of photographs, tabloid newspapers and 

amateur photography becoming more and more 
popular, people of all types and in every walk of life are 
forming a growing proportion of their opinions and ideas as 
a result of visual impressions. It is generally recognized 
among progressive church leaders that this trend must not 
be neglected by the church, and that the visual approach 
offers much that is of value in its program of individual and 
community service. The adaptation of techniques of visual 
approach to the church has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, study and experiment until today the church in- 
terested in inaugurating or expanding the use of visual aids 
has available a considerable library of materials and the 
benefit of numerous successful—and unsuccessful—experi- 
ments, 

The moving picture has proved useful to the church for its 
educational program, in Sunday schools and study groups, 
for discussion group purposes, particularly with young peo- 
ple, and in worship services. The danger of using this 
medium as a purely recreational, attention-getting device has 
been demonstrated, as well as the need for careful thought 
and preparation for the visual program as a whole and for 
each separate use of film. 


THE Procram Must Be PLANNED 


‘The success of any program, whether for a year or one 
meeting, is not a hit-or-miss affair. Motion pictures, or other 
visual aids, can be of immense value to any church; the fail- 
ure of a program is inevitably caused by inadequate planning 
or preparation. It is essential, then, that the church devote 
its best and most intelligent effort to planning the program 
as a whole, and the program for each showing. First of all, 
in considering the use of pictures, the church must inform 
itself of the possibilities for each department. The Sunday 
school superintendent, the president of the women’s group, 
discussion group leaders, and the people in charge of any 
parish or settlement activities or recreation work must all 
consider, with the clergyman and the finance committee, 
the possibilities of this medium for each part of the church 
work, Perhaps a committee should be chosen from the mem- 
bers of this group to study the types of equipment available, 
decide what the church needs, and report on the cost of 
securing the permanent equipment, and on the resources of 
the church plant for its use. 

The inauguration of such a program is not the affair of 
a moment. Resources and needs are best explored first ; then 
expenditures can be planned for and each dollar spent will 
advance the whole program of the church, not represent 
money laid out by one department which must later be 
duplicated, in whole or in part, by another. 


VisuaL Aiws Cost Money 


In entering the field of visual education, the church must 
expect to invest a reasonable amount of money, and each 
program presented will represent additional outlays,—often 
small amounts, but adding up to a considerable sum. The 
equipment should be planned so that it can be used in many 
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activities, and in some communities two or more churches 
may purchase it together. However, this expenditure must 
be arranged on a planned basis. The best way to do it is 
to include it in the regular budget. If this is impossible, the 
church must plan either to try to secure a specific gift or 
to raise the money by special activities. In laying the first 
plans for using the visual aids, the church should look ahead 
for several years, perhaps to enlarging its permanent equip- 
ment, but certainly to providing enough money each year 
for film and incidental supplies so that the equipment pur- 
chased will be used regularly. Otherwise the original in- 
vestment will represent waste. 


IntTERESt AMONG Mempers Musr Be STIMULATED 


In starting to use visual aids, the church will find that 
its membership will gain most if their cooperation in the 
whole program is enlisted. Furthermore, such a program 
will probably interest people not ordinarily active in church 
work. Young people, especially, are interested in moving 
pictures and eager to learn more about their use. The church 
will undoubtedly be able to form a nucleus of willing work- 
ers among them who will be glad to assist in raising money 
for the equipment and will prove faithful workers after 
the program is under way. Such groups should be given re- 
sponsibility for the care of the equipment. They will probably 
be interested in arranging the technical details of each 
showing, thereby taking a load off the pastor and leaders of 
various departments, as well as forming the habit of active 
participation in church work. 


Memsers Must Be Trainep to Use EquipMENT 


Once equipment has been purchased, the church has a 
new set of tools that must be cared for. Someone must be 
trained as a projectionist; someone must understand about 
electrical connections, storage and working of the screen and 
the projector, care of film, and other technical details of 
putting on each program. There must be organization behind 
the program as a whole, if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained. It will be well worth while to choose one or two 
people to send to some film organization for such training, 
and then make them responsible for the equipment. Each 
use of materials must be planned in advance. Each depart- 
ment head must understand what is possible with the 
church’s equipment and must cooperate with the technician. 
Once an effective organization has been worked out, each 
presentation will go smoothly, and no one need worry about 
the technical aspects of a showing. The pastor and church 
leaders will be able to devote their attention to planning 
and presenting their programs in the way most effective for 
the particular purpose. 

The clergyman and group leaders should all become 
acquainted with the resources open to the church in the 
matter of films, slides and other visual aids. There are 
catalogues of educational films, magazines in the field, and 
various bulletins which should be in the church library and 
which leaders should consult constantly in order that they 
may keep abreast of new developments in the field, and use 
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Social Issues and the Standard Leadership 
Curriculum 


By Lena Knapp 


HE WORLD, according to countless writers and 

speakers, could be cured of its many ills if only the 

mind and spirit of Jesus could be developed in per- 
sons and in society. In the June, 1937, issue of the Journal, 
a prominent article made a plea that churches, both indi- 
vidually and cooperatively, plan a more adequate program 
for the preparation of leadership thus to serve in the Chris- 
tian venture. 

An adequate leadership program not only should train 
church workers in the technic of their tasks, but also should 
educate them in respect to the Bible, the church, the com- 
munity, and the world. For years, courses have been avail- 
able in areas obviously religious. Now, with church leaders 
feeling the necessity of relating all phases of their religious 
life to the world about them, it be- 
comes imperative that courses designed 


In the First Series Courses are the following: 


My Community and the Christian Ideal. 
Methods of Education Regarding the Alcohol Problem. 
Christian Youth Building a New World. 


In the Second Series Courses these occur: 


The Christian Message for Our Present-day World. 

Christian Action in Our Present-day World. 

The Church and Social Work. 

The Church and Family Welfare. 

Cooperation Among Community Religious and Character Edu- 
cation Forces. 

The titles of these courses quite obviously indicate their 
content, but, to be more specific, brief summaries of the 
scope of two of these courses are given here. 

The scope of the course on My 
Community and the Christian Ideal, 


definitely for church workers contain 
ample emphasis on social issues—or at 
least ample opportunity for emphasis 
to be given social issues. 

First of all, what are the social is- 
sues in respect to which church leaders 
need to be educated? It may reason- 
ably be assumed that any condition or 
situation that hurts a person, that in- 
hibits growth in Christian personality 
on his part, is the concern of Christian 
leaders and that in their work for the 
Christian cause they need to face the 


Does the Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum, still somewhat new, deal in 
an adequate manner with the social 
issues of our everyday world? If so, 
in what ways? How can it be used 
effectively in social education? 


In this article Miss Knapp, Associate 
Director of Leadership Education of 
the International Council, deals in a 
stimulating and informing manner 
with these important questions. All 
who are especially concerned with 
leadership education or social issues 
or both will find this discussion of 
particular value. 


is: 

What can the church do about problems 
of its own community, such as movies 
and other commercial recreation, relief 
of the poor, etc.? Is it the church’s busi- 
ness to do anything about these matters? 
If so, what can the church do to make 
its own community more Christian? 
What is being done in other places? 
What would be a practical plan for our 
own community? What can be done by 
the church to advance Christian neigh- 
borliness? Such questions as these are 
answered in this course. 


implications of such conditions for the 

Christian growth of the children, youth, or adults with 
whom they work. Social questions, then, that leadership 
education courses should take account of may include alco- 
hol, peace, race relationships, family life, relief and welfare 
work, and the economic order. In this one mentioned last, 
the economic order, is implied not only the general order of 
society, democratic, socialist, fascist, and the like, but also 
such specific matters as wages, conditions of work, unem- 
ployment, housing, and general standards of living. 

Now, the question is: to what extent is provision made 
in the Standard Leadership Curriculum for discussion of 
these burning social issues? 

Classified by the extent to which they give such emphases, 
there are three groups of courses: those in which major 
attention is focused on the building of a more Christian 
world; those in which social issues come up by implication 
of principles discussed ; and those “special” courses in which 
the objective of the course is to study in detail some one 
special social issue, or a group of closely related issues.” 


Courses ON A CHRISTIAN WorLD 
First, courses in which major attention is focused on the 
building of a more Christian world. 


*“Helpful Courses For You and Your Fellow Workers”—a folder 
naming all the courses in the new Standard Leadership Education Curriculum 
is available upon request to the International Council of Religious Education. 
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‘The scope of the course, Christian 
Action in our Present-day World, is: 
Why is the church concerned about the ways in which men live 
together, with institutions and social systems? How would a 
Christian world differ from ours? To what extent is the 
Christian church responsible for setting the patterns of the 
new world and for establishing it? How can we help realize the 
ideals of justice and fellowship in the home, the economic order, 
the political field, race relations, and international dealings? Is 
it enough to develop social concern in individuals? In what kinds 
of Christian action are church groups now engaging? What 
would be an effective program of social action for a local 
church? Must we depend on small groups within the total 
membership of our churches to carry out programs aimed at the 
improving of community life? What are the comparative values 
of such methods as pronouncements, surveys, social legislation, 
cooperation with labor groups, parades, and so forth? 


Courses witH SociaL IMPLICATIONS 


Second, courses in which social issues come up by im- 
plication of principles discussed. The following courses 
properly come in this classification: 


Personal Religious Living. 

The Essentially Missionary Character of Christianity. 

The Program of My Church. 

How to Understand Our Pupils. 

Planning a Young People’s Society Program. 

Young People’s Work in the Urban Church. 

Young People’s Work in the Rural Church. 

The Church’s Opportunity in Family and Parent Education. 
Personal Religious Living. 
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The Purpose and Program of the Church. 

Education for Missions and World Friendship. 

A Background Course for Teaching a Home Mission Sub- 
Ject. 

A Background Course for Teaching a World Mission Sub- 
ject. 

The Church’s Opportunity in Adult Education. 

Guidance in Christian Home Making. 

Developing a Program of Parent Education in the Church, 


Besides these courses, there are general and age-group psy- 
chology courses among both first and second series courses, 
that belong in this second grouping. 

A few illustrations will suffice to point out how social 
issues come up in these courses by implication. Take the 
course on Personal Religious Living. The course basicly 
deals with habits of worship, prayer, meditation, other re- 
ligious practices. In the official description of this course, 
there appears this statement: “Also the course deals with 
how Christian conduct, sharing in building a better world, 
and living in fellowship with God, help a person to develop 
personality and character.” That italicized expression in 
the previous statement opens the way for detailed considera- 
tion of some one social issue, for example, the temperance 
problem, and for at least the making of a list of those ele- 
ments in our world order with which Christians should 
concern themselves. Or, take the course Education for Mis- 
sions and World Friendship. Few leaders in this area 
would be willing to teach this course without placing con- 
siderable attention on the imperative necessity for the de- 
velopment of a program that shall ultimately establish 
peace throughout the world. Or, in regard to the course 
on Teaching a Home Mission Subject, how could this be 
presented without recognition for the need for development 
of real brotherhood among the races within the boundaries 
of our own country? How could the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the migrant workers, and the lack of educational 
opportunities on the part of their children be considered in 
light of Jesus’ teaching without taking a look at the social 
order in which one group suffers, as do migrants, in order 
that others may be comfortable and well fed? As another 
illustration, take the course Guidance in Christian Home 
Making. This course studies the points at which home 
makers need help and considers the attitudes, standards, and 
circumstances which are causing the breakdown of hundreds 
of homes in our country, and are resulting in the startling 
percentage of marriages among us that at the present time 
end in divorce. Certainly it is the responsibility of Christian 
workers to consider the conditions in modern lives in which 
so much unhappiness of this sort exists. 

As a final illustration, consider the general and age 
group courses in psychology and pedagogy. How can church 
school workers be led to understand their pupils, and to 
study how Christian growth takes place without considering 
the influence of the environment on an individual? Any 
such study of the influence of environment as soon as one 
begins to consider the individuals in his group, inevitably 
brings him face to face with the place the individual occu- 
pies in the social order not only with reference to educational 
background, but also with reference to financial status. 
Moreover, the principle holds true in courses that deal with 
methods. A course in methods could be taught dealing only 
with technics in teaching, as such. However, the church 
worker who perfects his skill in story telling as an end in 
itself, will fail as a teacher. His purpose in perfecting such 
technic must be basically the development on the part of 
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his student of Christian attitudes and ideals. If we believe, 
therefore, that all phases of life today must be touched by 
our religious beliefs, then even our methods courses must 
consider the life situations of those who are taught. 


Courses oN SpeciFIc SociAL IssuES 


Third, there are those “special” courses in which the 
objective in the course is to study in detail one specific 
social issue or a group of closely related issues. By provision 
that has been made for such courses, any subject which will 
improve and enrich the work of a church leader may properly 
be offered as a leadership education course. Subjects suitable 
for such courses are: cooperatives, credit unions, Christianity 
in industry, peace programs, and others. 

Leadership education courses are ordinarily thought of 
as being set up on an accredited basis. When this is done, 
certain requirements have to be met in order that students 
who satisfactorily complete the work of the courses may 
have both International Council and denominational credit. 
When accredited work is to be offered under the auspices 
of a single denomination, blanks and complete information 
concerning the accrediting process should be requested from 
one’s denominational board; if churches of two or more 
denominations cooperate in planning a program, application 
should be made to the International Council of Religious 
Education for this same guidance. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the leader’s guides that are available 
for leadership education courses in the fields discussed in 
this article, are at the disposal of any groups who wish to 
take them and carry their studies through even though they 
may not be interested in having “credit” for the course. 


For Workers with Children 


The Child and Sunday is the name of a new leaflet for 
parents prepared by Mrs. Lydia C. Perin. The leaflet sug- 
gests specific activities for parents and children on Sunday 
which will be attractive to children, which will help parents 
and children to be better acquainted, and which will make 
Sunday a “different” day from the rest of the week. We feel 
that this leaflet will be welcomed by a large number of par- 
ents and by leaders of children who wish to have something 
concrete to suggest to parents. Orders should be sent di- 
rectly to the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Single copies of the leaflet sell for 5 cents, and the 
publishers will make special prices for quantity orders. 

Other leaflets for parents which have been prepared by the 
various denominational boards in consultation one with an- 
other are the following: 

W hat Makes a Christian Home? Pearl Adair Winchester, 
Board of Christian Education, Church of the Brethren, 22 
South State Street, Elgin, Illinois. 

Learning to Pray, Fred D. Wentzel, The Board of 
Christian Education of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

How a Child’s Idea of God Develops, International 
Council of Religious Education. 

You Are Teaching Your Child Religion! International 
Council of Religious Education. 

Each of these pamphlets should be ordered from the pub- 
lishing house issuing it and each sells for 5 cents in indi- 
vidual copies. Attractive prices for quantity orders will be 
made by the publishers. 
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Air View of Down Town Columbus 


NWARD! ALWAYS ONWARD!” was the cry 
of Christopher Columbus as he sailed into the great 
unknown. “Onward! Always Onward!” is the 

motto of the city beautiful that now proudly bears his name. 

Columbus, like so many pioneer cities of the United States, 
was erected in the center of a great wilderness. On the 13th 
of February, 1812, the site upon which the monumental 
buildings of Columbus stand was a wilderness of giant oak, 
maple, beech, and walnut trees. The next day by legislative 
action it became the site of Ohio’s capital, and the layout 
of the city was begun. From nothing to a population of over 
300,000 in somewhat more than a hundred years is its envi- 
able record. 

Before the white man and even before the Indians, the 
present site of Columbus was recognized by the legendary 
Mound Builders as one of the most strategic in the Middle 
West. Huge mounds of earth, from whence they derived 
their name, still stand as mute testimony to an age little of 
which today is known. Fantastic stories as to their origin, 
why they erected enduring mounds of earth, and their ulti- 
mate fear are threaded through the yellowing pages of an- 
cient Ohio history. 

One hundred and thirty-two mounds, twenty-eight en- 
closures, six village sites, twenty burial grounds, and one 
cache were at one time located within the boundaries of 
Franklin County, of which Columbus is the county seat. 
Visitors to Columbus may easily view a splendid example 
of Mound Builders’ art located but a short distance from the 
center of the city. Within a few miles of the city stands 
the nationally famous Serpent Mound, a sight well worth 
seeing. 

After the Mound Builders came the Indians. Whether or 
not they were the conquerors of the builders of mounds is 
not known but that they did occupy the present site of 
Columbus is an established fact. Three Mingo Indian Vil- 


* Assistant Manager, Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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The City Beautiful 


Columbus, Obio, Place of the Quadrennial Convention, 1938 
By Ray J. Lewis* 


lages were located within the boundaries of present day 
Columbus. The Wyandots, one of the most powerful tribes 
in history, maintained a large settlement. Here came Chief 
Tarhe, known to the white settlers as the Crane, head of 
Wyandot tribes throughout the nation, over-lord of all 
Wyandots in Ohio, and in many respects the most powerful 
and influential Indian with whom the early settlers came 
in contact. 

The story of the Indian’s occupation of Columbus would 
not be complete without paying tribute to the memory of 
Chief Leatherlips, venerable head of the local Wyandot 
tribe. Known for his friendship for the early settlers, he met 
a tragic fate at the murderous hands of six followers of 
Tecumseh. Chief Leatherlips’ opposition to the plans of 
Tecumseh to drive the white man from America brought 
about his death. Tried and sentenced without having been 
present at his own trial, Chief Leatherlips was murdered and 
his body buried in a shallow grave just north of Columbus. 
The grave is today marked with a monument and may be 
easily seen by visitors to the city. 

Such are a few glimpses of the past history of our city. 

Columbus is proud of her educational facilities. Within 
her boundaries or near-by stand the architecturally perfect 
buildings of Ohio State University and those of Capital 
University and of Otterbein College. Within thirty miles 
or more are located Ohio Wesleyan and Denison Universi- 
ties. The campus at Ohio State is reputed to be one of the 
most beautiful in the world and an evening’s stroll through 
its cloistered grounds is well worth taking. 

The treasures of Ohio, invaluable relics of days gone by, 
are all to be seen in Columbus. The Ohio State Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Museum, located on Ohio State Univer- 
sity Campus, holds treasures that no amount of money can 
buy. Hours and even days may be spent within its walls 
inspecting records and objects connected with the history of 
Ohio and the Northwest Territories. 

(Continued on page 22 
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Where Materials in Visual Education 
May Be Secured 


By Rosrerr M, Hopkins, Jr.* 


ROFESSOR FRED EASTMAN, in a recent article 

in the Christian Century, gave a vivid description of 

“Chances that the Movies are Missing.” His conten- 
tion was that with all the resources that the motion picture 
industry has at its command it ought to be making a great 
contribution to civilization by supplying non-theatrical film 
for character building institutions, but that the magnates 
prefer to remain “entertainers who are out to make all the 
money for themselves that they can.” This does not mean, 
however, that film and other visual materials are not avail- 
able for those who care to use them in character building 
programs. A wide-awake church can secure enough 16 mm, 
silent film to sponsor a three or four-reel program each 
Sunday night for an entire year. 

There is, first of all, the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, at 140 Nassau Street, New York. This philan- 
thropic organization, since it was established in 1925, has 
been doing pioneer work in the field of visual aids in reli- 
gious education and is undoubtedly the best informed source| 
of information about religious motion pictures that exists} 


in this country. The Foundation has an excellent rental 
library of 16 mm. and 35 mm, silent pictures. Its latest. 


catalogue shows eighty-six different pictures classified under | 
six headings. 

The first group is The World and Its Peoples and in- 
cludes some excellent missionary films from Africa, China, 
Japan, and Latin America, as well as a series on the Ameri- 
can Indian. ‘The second heading is Social and Economic 
Studies and includes four pictures on current issues in eco- 
nomic and social life. One of these is a one-reel picture en- 
titled “Our Children’s Money” which was made with a 
group of students at Yale Divinity School and is intended 
to be used in parent education as a means of teaching children 


the use of money. The third group called The Arts has | 


some fine pictures on Negro artists in Harlem for use in ra- 
cial understanding programs. Another experimental picture 
made at Yale called ““As We Forgive” is listed with some 
other good problem pictures in the group called Life Situa- 
tion Pictures. Religion and Life is used to describe the “I Am 
the Way” series, a thirteen-reel series of episodes in the life 
of Christ made from unused portions of the great classic, 
“The King of Kings.”” Other purely religious pictures are 
also listed in this group. The final group is called The 
Church in Action, being concerned mainly with the mission- 
ary task of the church, and offers one especially fine four- 
reel story of missions in India called “Padre Sahib.” In addi- 
tion to being well photographed and carefully directed this 
picture makes a strong appeal for the missionary program 
of the church. 

The average rental for these pictures is about $1.50 a 
reel. Catalogues are sent on request. Pictures may be ob- 
tained from either the New York office of the Foundation or 
from the Chicago distribution center at the Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

In addition to handling the distribution of its films, the 


* Minister of Education, First Christian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Religious Motion Picture Foundation has a valuable service 
to offer in the form of free advice to schools, churches, and 
clubs concerning the purchase or use of equipment and con- 
cerning other sources of non-theatrical film and still pic- 
tures. Competent authorities are glad to receive inquiries 
and are in a position to offer valuable suggestions. he 
Foundation recently issued a bulletin which gave an ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive list of “Sources of Non-theatrical 
Film,” six valuable “Sources of Information about Non- 
theatrical Film,” “Sources of Stereopticon Slides,” and a 
fine list of the major “Distributors of Visual Aid Equip- 
ment.’ Other bulletins from the Foundation include a num- 
ber of helpful pamphlets: Projectors and Things to Know 
Before You Buy Them, Minimum Equipment for Making 
and Showing Motion Pictures, and General Suggestions on 
the Use of Motion Pictures in Churches. 

Several other agencies should be mentioned to which the 
church may turn for films without rental charge. ‘The usual 
policy is for the exhibitor to pay return postage. 

‘The national headquarters of the denominational mission 
boards, especially the following: Central Distributing De- 
partment, Presbyterian Mission Boards, 156 Vifth Ave., 
New York; 216 South Wabash Ave., Chicago; 234 Me- 
Allister Street, San Francisco; American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston ; 
Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York; and World Service Department, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

United States Government offices at Washington, the 
chief ones of which are: the Department of Agriculture; the 
U.S. Park Service; the Bureau of Mines; the Army and 
Navy Departments; and the Department of the Interior, 
the Women’s Bureau of which has a very fine picture en- 


\ titled “Women in Industry.” 


Steamship and tourist offices, especially Cunard White 
Star Steamship Company, 25 Broadway, New York, to- 
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gether with its many depositories ; The Grace Line, 10 Han- 
over Square, New York; German Tourist Office, 685 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Japan Tourist Office, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

International Educational Pictures, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. This organization has 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
film on The World and its People. Catalogue sells for 35 
cents a year. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, and 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

International Library of Visual Aids, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York. 

Talking pictures for educational use have been slow in 
appearing. The “Secrets of Success” is the name of a series 
of experimental 35 mm. sound pictures recently described 
in articles in the International Journal of Religious Educa- 


_ tion. They were made by the Motion Picture Producers and 


Distributors of America as introductory material for dis- 
cussion groups. Information about them may be secured 
from Professor Howard LeSourd, of Boston University. 
Various directories are available which give complete in- 
formation about film for amateur use, such as, 4 Composite 
List of Non-theatrical Film Sources, published monthly 
by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 


_ Domestic Commerce, Washington, D.C., price $1.00 per 


year ; 1000 and One, a directory of non-theatrical films, pub- 
lished by Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill., price 75 cents, but to subscribers of Educational Screen, 
25 cents; Guide to Motion Pictures, published by the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, price 50 cents; Directory of 16 mm. Film 
Sources, available free of charge from Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 

Users of visual aids will find that there are innumerable 
sources of stereopticon slides. Perhaps the most enjoyable 
method of securing such materials is to make your own. 
I personally have been greatly pleased with the slide lec- 
ture sets which are available from national denominational 
mission boards. These are made available without charge. 
Particularly beautiful are the hymn slide sets. The following 
are sources of stereopticon slides: Besseler Lantern Slide 
Company, 131 East 33rd Street, New York; Lantern Slide 
Bureau, Church Missions House, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 281 Fourth Ave., New York; Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago; Missionary 


_ Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., New York; Riley 


and Riley, 21 St. Stephens Place, New Dorp, Staten Island, 
N.Y.; United Christian Missionary Society, Missions Build- 


ing, Indianapolis. 


’ 


| 
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Before purchasing expensive projecting equipment or ap- 
paratus for taking‘ pictures the church ought to make use 


of available literature on the subject, such as the pamphlets 


mentioned above. These suggestions indicate that the cheap- 
est 16 mm. projector recommended for public use costs 
about $80.00 and that the cheapest recommended camera 
with F. 3.5 lens is priced at $35.00. But the matter of 
second-hand equipment must not be overlooked. Reliable 
dealers often offer rare bargains. Willoughby’s Camera Store 
on 33rd Street and Abe Cohen’s Camera Exchange on Ful- 


ton Street in New York are two excellent dealers. Every 


large city has similar reliable dealers. A fine service of 


information about dealers is maintained by the Amateur 
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Cinema League, Graybar Building, New York, through its 
monthly publication, Movie Makers. Among the outstand- 
ing manufacturers of movie and stereopticon equipment may 
be mentioned: 

The Ampro Corporation, 2839 Northwestern Ave., Chi- 
cago and 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1843 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago and 11 West 42nd Street, New York. 

Herman A. DeVry Company, Chicago and 347 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., 135 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 356 Madison Ave., New York. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 188 
W. Randolph St., Chicago, and 242 W. 55th Street, New 
York. 

To Serve the Convention 
Re: J. ALLAN WATSON has been 

added to the staff of the Interna- 
tional Council to assist in the plan- 
ning, promotion, and conduct of the 
International Convention on Christian 
Education to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28 to July 3, 1938. He be- 
gan his work on September 13 and will 
continue until the middle of July. Such 
an appointment was authorized by the International Council 
at its annual meeting last February. Dr. Forrest L. Knapp 
will continue his present work as Executive Secretary of the 
Convention Committee, but it is assumed that Mr. Watson 
will carry an increasingly large proportion of responsibility 
for the Convention program as Associate Secretary of the 
Convention Committee. 

Mr. Watson has had a variety of experience which 
eminently fits him for this work. For several years he has 
carried major responsibility for publicity and promotion 
of the conventions of his denomination. He became in- 
terested in newspaper writing in his early youth and acted 
for a time as city editor of the daily paper in his home town, 
Cherryvale, Kansas. He went to Oklahoma for college 
and graduate work and served as Associate Professor of 
Religious Education in the School of Education at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. He also helped in establish- 
ing the Oklahoma State Junior College as a state-supported 
institution and at the same time acted as head of its De- 
partment of English. 

He has been a minister for twenty-five years and has 
been pastor of a number of prominent churches, including 
the Maywood Christian Church in Oklahoma City, the 
Riverside Christian Church in Wichita, Kansas, and the 
Central Christian Church in Parsons, Kansas. He comes to 
us now from the First Christian Church at Newcastle, 
Indiana, which is one of the large congregations of that 
state. For many years he has served successfully as dean 
of young people’s conferences of his denomination. He 
has retained his professional interest in religious education 
and has contributed widely to church school publications, his 
special interest being in the field of administration. His 
experience has given him a grasp not only of the details 
involved in organizing such a gathering as the coming 
Quadrennial Convention, but also of the educational prin- 
ciples underlying it. An excellent response to plans for the 
Convention is already being received from the field. 
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How to Write Your Own 


Christmas Pageant 
From One ‘Who Has Done Tt 


Leaders who are going to write their 
own Christmas pageant will need to 
think about it and make their plans 
early. Therefore, this report and ex- 
ample of the way in which one leader 
did so are presented well in advance of 
Christmas so as to allow for such prep- 
aration. It is to be hoped that readers 
will follow the method as it is de- 
scribed in the first part of the article 
rather than adopt without change the 
exact pageant as outlined in the latter 
part; it will serve as an illustration and 
as the basis of creative work by other 
leaders. 


HE common people of the Mid- 

dle Ages invented some fine re- 

ligious dramas for their holiday 
festivals. Is there any reason why the 
churches of today should not profit by 
their example? 

Our own church searched for months 
for a Christmas pageant or play not 
too difficult for our physical equip- 
ment, and could find none which we 
had not previously given or which had 
not “improved” on the Bible stories to 
a distressing extent. 'wo weeks before 
our program we therefore arranged a 
“Christmas Miracle.” We feel that our 
experience may be potentially valuable 
to countless churches with very little 
theatrical equipment or experienced 
dramatic talent. Our church was built 
in such a way as to present every known 
difficulty to dramatic productions, yet 
we succeeded in producing a delicate 
and beautiful variation on the biblical 
Christmas theme, simple and practical. 

Anyone can follow our recipe. In 
“writing” our play, we did not compose 
a single speech, but took the words 
directly either from the Bible or from 
a Christmas song known and loved in 
the church school. If our actors had 
been singers as well, the speeches might 
have been sung like an opera. Instead, 
they were spoken to an organ accom- 
paniment. Only the angels sang. 

Our stage was the low, narrow, semi- 
elliptical auditorium platform of the 
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By Susan Wet ty* 


church. Owing to the children’s recita- 
tions which preceded the play on the 
program, it was impossible to decorate 
the stage. All we could do was to hang 
curtains at each side, ready to be let 
down, and to stretch curtains across 
the front of the choir loft, which is 
just behind and above the platform. 
The choir loft, thus transformed, was 
“Heaven,” in which the angels duly ap- 
peared, dressed in white and holding 
long, white, lighted tapers. Screens 
were set up, one on each side of the 
stage, to form niches in which stood the 
Bible Reader, or Annuneiator, and the 
Song Reader. These two persons, like 
the characters of the play, were in Kast- 
ern costume, 

It would be possible to stage the play 
merely as a series of tableaux, but it is 
much more effective when all the pos- 
sible action is added. What that should 
be must be left to the discretion of the 
director, and depends on the grace and 
experience of the players. 

Copies of the play cost nothing, for 
it took only a few minutes to type parts 
for all the actors. We simply wrote 
down the references—e.g., Luke 1:26, 
27; or “The First Noel,” stanza 2— 
and each actor looked up his own part. 

In writing out this pageant as an 
example of the sort of dramatic enter- 
tainment which can be made effective 
with no other equipment than reverence 
and enthusiasm, we have divided it into 
six scenes. here is no break in the 
action at any time, however, since one 
of the readers is speaking whenever part 
of the play is not taking place. 

The familiar material is advanta- 
geous; the audience enjoys favorite 
hymns; the actors rejoice at a minimum 
of rehearsals. 


A Christmas Miracle 


Characters 
ANNUNCIATOR 
GABRIEL 
Mary 
JosEPH 
Sonc READER 
‘THREE SHEPHERDS 
ANGELS 
Tue Wise Men 


Scene 1 


Annunciator: The angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused 
to aman whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David; and the virgin’s 
name was Mary. (Luke 1:26, 27) 

(The curtains part, GABRIEL and 
Mary are on the stage. “Ave Maria,” 
by Bach-Gounod, is played during the 
scene.) 

GasrieL: Fear not, Mary: for thou hast 
found favor with God. And, behold, 
thou shalt conceive and bring forth a 
son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He 
shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest: and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David: and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. (Luke 
1 130-33) 

Mary: How shall this be, seeing I know 
not a man? (Luke 1:34) 

GaprieL: The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the High- 
est shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God. (Luke 1:35) 

Mary: Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word. 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, and ~ 


my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. : 

For he hath regarded the low estate 
of his handmaiden: for, behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on them that fear 
him from generation to generation. 

He hath shewed strength with his 
arm; he hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low 
degree. (Luke 1:38, 46-52) 

(The curtains close.) 

AnNuNcIATOR: And the angel departed 
from her. (Luke 1:38) 


Scene 2 


ANNUNCIATOR: And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out a de- 
cree from Caesar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed. 

(And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 

And all went to be taxed, every one 
into his own city. 

And Joseph also went up from Gali- 
lee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
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Judaea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; (because he was 
of the house and lineage of David:) 

To be taxed with Mary his es- 
poused wife, being great with child. 
(Luke 2:1-5) 

(The curtains open as the Sono 
Reaver speaks. During this scene we 
simply showed Mary and Josep en- 
tering the stable, Mary leaning heavily 
on Josepu. Then the curtains close.) 

Sona READER: 

O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we sce thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 


Are met in thee tonight. 
(“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” first stanza) 


AANNUNCIATOR: And so it was, that, 
while they were there, the days were 
accomplished that she should be de- 
livered. 

And she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them 
in the inn. (Luke 2:6-7) 

Sona Reaper: 

Once in royal David's city 

Stood a lowly cattle shed, 

Where a mother laid her Baby 

In a manger for his bed: 

Mary was that Mother mild, 

Jesus Christ her little child. 

(“Once in Royal David's City,” first stanza) 


Scene 3 


(THe Suepuerns are on the stage.) 
ANNuNCIATOR: And there were in the 
same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night. (Luke 2:8) 
Sone Reaper: 
They looked up and saw a star 
Shining in the cast, beyond them far, 
And to the earth it gave pst light, 


And 60 it continued bot bec and night. 
(“First Noel,” second stanza) 


Awnuwnciator: And lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about p 
and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. 

For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
(Luke 2:9-12) 

Sono Reaper: 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 

glory shone around, 


" said he, for mighty dread 
ced theis troubled mind. 


ANNUNCIATOR: 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
To you, and all mankind, 


And 
“Fear 
Had 


(THe ANGEL appears above the as- 
tonished SHEPHERDS and sings.) 
ANGEL: . 
To you, in David's town this day, 
Is born, of David's line, 
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A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign: 
The Heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 
All meanly wrapped in swathing bands 
And in a manger laid. 
(“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,’’) 


ANNUNCIATOR: And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God and say- 
ing, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 
(Luke 2:13, 14) 

‘He ANGELS (All singing): 
Be Thou, O God, exalted high, 
And ae Thy glory fills the sky, 


So let it be on earth displayed, 
Till Thou art here, as there, obeyed. 


Good will to men, we bow the knee; 
We praise, we bless, we worship Thee, 
We five Thee thanks, Thy name we sing, 
Almighty Father, heavenly King. (Doxology) 
THe Suepuerns (Rising to watch Tur 
ANGELS) : 
Virst Suepuurp: 


Hark, what mean those holy voices 
Sweetly sounding through the skies? 
Lo the angelic host rejoices, 


Heavenly Alleluias rise. (First stanza) 


Seconp SHEPHERD: 


Listen to the wondrous story 
Which they chant in hymns of joy: 
“Glory in the highest, glory; 
Glory be to God most High!” 
(Second stanza) 


Trirp SHerHerp: 


Christ is born, the great Anointed ; 
Heaven and carth His praises sing! 
O receive whom God appointed 
For your Prophet, Priest, and King! 
(Fourth stanza) 


ANNUNCIATOR: And it came to pass, as 
the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is 
come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us, (Luke 2:15) 

(They are on their way to the man- 
ger as the curtains close.) 


Scene 4 


(Mary, Joseru, and Sueruerps 
are on the stage. The curtains open on 
the manger scene.) 

Annunciator: And they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. (Luke 
2:16) 

Sona Reaver: 

Away in a manger, no crib for his bed, 


The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head; 
The stare in the bright sky looked down where he 


lay, 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 
(“Away in a Manger,” first stanza) 


Tue Suepuerns: “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” 
Finsr SHepHerp: 


O come, all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant, 

Come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem, 

Come and behold Him, born the King of Angels, 

0, one, let us adore Him! O come, let us adore 

Him 

O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord! 
(First stanza, “Adeste Fideles.”) 

(He kneels) 


Seconpn SHEPHERD: 


Sing, choirs of angels, sing in exultation, 
Sing, all ye citizens of heaven above! 
Give to God, all glory in the highest; 
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Him 
O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord! 
(Second stanza.) 
(He kneels) 


Tuirp SuepHerp: 

Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, born this happy morn- 
ing 

Oo Jesus, to Thee be all glory given. 

Word of the Father, now in flesh appearing, 

O come, let us adore Him; O come, let us adore 
Him! 

O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord! 

(Third stanza.) 
(He kneels) 


Annuneciaton: And the shepherds re- 
turned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them. (Luke 
2:20) 

(The curtains close.) 


Scene 5 


(The curtains remain closed and 
Tun Wise Mew come down the aisle. 
They pass in front of the platform and 
at the end ascend the steps at the right, 
when the curtains are drawn on the 
manger tableau, and they become part 
of it.) 

Annuwnciator: Reads Matthew 2:1-10. 
Sona Reaper: 
From the eastern mountains pressing on they 


come, 
Wise men in their wisdom, to His humble home; 
Stirred by deep devotion, hasting from afar, 
Ever journeying onward, guided by a star. 
Light of life that shineth ere the worlds began, 
Draw thou near, and lighten every heart of man. 
(“From the Eastern Mountains,” first stanza) 


(Tue Wise Men speak as they 
come through the audience to the 
stage.) 

Finsr Wise Man: 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on His cradle the dew drops are shining, 

Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall; 

Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all, 

(First and second stanzas, “Brightest and Best of 
the Sons of the Morning.”’) 


Seconn Wise MAN: 


Shall we not yield Him, in costly devotion, 

Odors of Edom and offerings divine, 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 
(Third stanza) 


THimp Wise Man: 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is \aid. 


(Fifth stanza) 
Scene 6 


(Mary, Joseru, Sueruenns, Wise 
Men, and Anouts are included in this 
Scene.) 

Awnunciator: And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down and worshipped him: and 
when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts: gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. (Mat- 
thew 2:11) 

Sona Reaper: 


Come with the gladeome shepherds quick hasten- 
ing from the fold, 

Come with the wise men bringing incense and 
myrrh and gold; 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Cooperatives in Europe 


What Are 


HE cooperative movement in America is growing 

by leaps and bounds. In 1936 there were two million 

families connected with the cooperative movement 
and over 6,500 retail cooperatives which did a gross con- 
sumer business of $500,000,000, an increase of 18 per cent 
over 1935. In the light of this growing concern, President 
Roosevelt last year appointed a commission to study the 
cooperative movement in Europe. The six members of 
this commission were Jacob Baker, connected with the 
Works Project Administration, Leland Olds, Secretary of 
the New York Power Authority, Charles E. Stewart, New 
York engineer, Robin Hood, 
Secretary of the National 
Cooperative Council, Clif- 
ford B. Gregory, Editor of 
the Prairie Farmer, and 
Emily Cawthorne Bates of 
Kansas City.1 They visited 


CANADA 


UNITED STATES 


PARRA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
England, Scotland,  Ire- i 
land, France, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 4 
land. They inspected large wi 


cooperative institutions, talk- 
ing with the executives and 
employees. In addition, in 
each country they inter- 
viewed government officials, 
major industrialists, bank- 
ers, business men, including 
those who were in com- 
petition with cooperative 
enterprises, and consumers 
with widely varying view- 
points. Their report to the 
President, together with de- 
scriptions of cooperative so- 
cieties in Europe, charts, 
and graphs showing the 
growth of European co- 
operatives, published as Re- 
port of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 
1937, can be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington, D.C., at sixty-five cents in cash.? 

The Commission used this definition as the basis of their 
study: “A cooperative enterprise is one which belongs to the 
people who use its services, the control of which rests equally 
with all the members, and the gains of which are distributed 
to the members in proportion to the use they make of its 
services.” 

Their summary of the chief consumer cooperative accomp- 
lishments in Europe is as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP IN 465,000 SOCIETIES 


1. Reduction in costs of retailing with advantages accruing 
to consumers, thus making possible more savings and higher 


? Chart reproduced from Cooperatives, Headline Books Number Eight, 
1937, by permission of The Foreign Policy Association, New York. 

*Information regarding members of the Commission obtained from 
Fortune Magazine, March, 1937. 
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COOPERATIVES AROUND THE WORLD 


the Facts? 


standards of living and contributing to economic stability. 

2. Promotion of thrift; increasing economic security of 
members. 

3. Education in intelligent buying, family budgeting, and 
general economics. 

4. Better citizenship, the result of a widely diffused owner- 
ship of an improved democratic business enterprise. 

5. Effective control of monoply by cooperative competition. 

6. Comparatively high labor standards. 


The Commission also felt that important problems were 
not yet fully solved by some or all European cooperatives. 
They listed the problems as follows: 

1. Securing a larger per- 
centage of the trade of their 
members. 

2. Inducing local societies 
to concentrate their buying 


ah i ih i ih i i in cooperative societies. 
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voting method does not meet 
the requirements of large so- 
cieties. ) 

4. Improving relations with 
farmers. 

5. Meeting chain-store com- 
petition, when (as in Eng- 
land) recent legislation has 
removed the cooperatives’ tax 
exemption on surplus. 

6. Holding their own in 
competition while maintain- 
ing trade-union standards. 

4. Wise investment of 
growing surplus funds. 

8. Finding out how to 
adopt the good practices of 
private business without the 
bad. 


There are ten principal 
types of cooperative enter- 
prises in Europe. 

These follow the Roche- 
dale principles of open mem- 
bership and ownership, 
democratic control, and limited returns on capital. 


« 


EACH FIGURE-500,000 MEMBERS 


AUSTRALIA & SOUTH AFRICA 


EEE EEE 


INDIA 
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1. Farmers’ Purchasing Societies. Some of these societies are 
informal groups which buy together fertilizer, feed, machinery, 
while others build warehouses and operate on a large scale. 
Many of these purchasing societies handle goods for the house- 
hold and some do their own manufacturing. 

2. Farmers’ Marketing Societies. These are organized to 
sell the products of their members in order to market more 
efficiently and to secure higher prices. 

3. General-Purpose Farm Societies, common in Ireland, 
Sweden, and parts of Czechoslovakia, buy both farm and 
household supplies for their members and then market the 
products of their members cooperatively. 

4. Workers’ Productive Societies. These own the enterprises 
in which the members work. 

5. Consumer Distributive Societies. These operate stores to 
handle household goods of reliable quality at low cost. Some of 
these are very large and many federate into wholesale societies. 

6. Cooperative Housing Societies. These build and finance 
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apartments and houses for their members. Many of these are 
aided by the city or national government. 

7. Cooperative Utilities operate telephone and power lines. 
Some of them generate their own power and others buy it at 
wholesale. 


8. Special Service Societies care for burial and medical serv- 
ice. 

9. Credit and Banking Societies invest savings of their mem- 
bers and lend to their members. 

10. Insurance Societies issue life, accident, health, fire, hail, 
live-stock, and property insurance to their members on a mutual 
basis. 


In almost every village or city in north Europe can be 
found a Consumers’ Cooperative Society. Usually it takes 
the form of a local grocery store. In Denmark the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Societies have a retail trade of about 
$63,000,000 annually. The membership represents at least 
one-third of the total Danish population. 

In Czechoslovakia the annual business of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives plus the trade in Consumers’ Goods Agricul- 
tural Societies amounts to $100,000,000. This sum is not 
quite three per cent of the total national retail trade. The 
membership includes about 800,000 families, while in the 
agricultural societies the members total about 600,000. The 
cooperative electrification in the rural area serves some 
50,000 families in 1,720 village areas. 

In Finland, 25 to 30 per cent of the nation’s total retail 
trade is done by consumers’ cooperative societies. This 
amounts to over $73,000,000 a year. Over 50 per cent of 
the total population is included in the members of the co- 
operative societies. The cooperative dairies manufacture 
about 95 per cent of the country’s butter supply. 

In France the consumers’ cooperatives do a retail business 
amounting to $233,000,000 and have a membership of 
about 2,500,000. The actual membership in British co- 
operatives is 7,484,000. About 12 per cent of the national 
retail trade is carried on by the Consumers’ Movement 
which amounts to an annual turn-over of more than 
$1,000,000,000. Those who are close to the British co- 
operative movement estimate that one-half of the population 
is served through cooperatives. 

In Norway the cooperative societies represent about 20 
per cent of the population. The retail trade amounts to about 
$32,000,000. For wholesale production, there is a coopera- 
tively owned and operated soap factory, a coffee roasting and 
blending plant, a flour mill, a chocolate factory, a shoe 
factory, a tobacco products factory, and three margerine 
plants. In Sweden the consumer cooperative societies repre- 
sent approximately 30 per cent of the population and a 
retail business of about $104,000,000 a year. In Switzer- 
land, from ten to twelve per cent of the national retail trade 
is done by cooperatives which serve about one fourth of the 
population. 

The International Cooperative Alliance, whose members 
include most Consumers’ Wholesales and some Farmers’ 
National Federations, list as members 108,000 organizations 
in thirty-nine countries with a membership of 90,000,000. 
Estimates give a total world. cooperative membership of 
about 100,000,000. The Alliance claims that consumer co- 
operatives do an annual business of approximately 
$33,000,000,000. 

The leaders of the cooperative movement claim that the 
result of consumer cooperatives frequently means a lowering 
in prices and improving services throughout a country or 
district. The Commission cites several striking examples of 
this. For instance, in 1931 the North European Luma Co- 
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operative Society built a factory in Stockholm for the manu- 
facturing of electric light bulbs. Ninety per cent of the 
European supply of electric light bulbs was controlled by 
an international cartel which had limited production and 
had made secret price agreements. Even before production 
by the Stockholm cooperatives began, the price of a stand- 
ard 25 watt bulb dropped from 37 cents to 27 cents. After 
production, the price dropped five cents more. This amounted 
in saving to consumers in Sweden of between $1,250,000 
and $1,500,000 a year. Similar accounts can be given in 
the manufacturing of galoshes, flour, bread, binder twine, 
fertilizer, margerine, matches, oatmeal, rayon, and salt. Not 
only have reductions been made in the manufacturing of 
articles but also in retailing. 

The consumers’ group prides itself not only on being 
able to reduce the market price of goods but also on being 
able to return to members a patronage refund. The co- 
operative concept of this is that the sum over and above 
the cost of either production or distribution is an over- 
charge and therefore should be returned to the members in 
proportion to the amount of their purchases. Some of this 
is used for educational purposes and for general expansion 
of the society. 

In general, the cooperative movement is very friendly to 
the labor movement and frequently rises out of a union ac- 
tivity. Collective bargaining as a rule is accepted by co- 
operative management. No one employed in a cooperative in 
Glasgow works over forty-nine hours a week, and 93 per 
cent of the workers are employed for forty-eight hours or 
less. A parliamentary committee reporting on the private 
grocery trade stated that 15 per cent of the workers have a 
week of forty-eight hours or less, 36 per cent a week of 
forty-three to fifty-three hours, and 49 per cent a week of 
fifty-three to sixty hours. 

The members of the Commission were interested in the 
relationship of the consumers’ cooperatives to private busi- 
ness. In Denmark a director of the country’s largest bank 
said that “it is not true to say that the cooperatives destroy 
private business.” The members of the President’s Com- ° 
mission observed that cooperatives irnprove the total situation 
of a community to such an extent that probably more busi- 
ness and work was done than if the cooperative had not 
been established. In almost every country, business leaders 
felt that a cooperative enterprise was a competitor but not 
an unfair one. 

The Commission made these three recommendations to 
the President.’ 


1. That there be made a survey of consumer and service co- 
operatives in the United States. es 

2. That an agency be established or designated to give in- 
formation, research, and advisory service to consumers co- 
operatives. ; 

3. That steps be taken to assure consumer cooperative credit 
parity. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. One principle of the cooperative movement is to be neutral 
in politics. There were a number of cooperative societies in 
both Italy and Germany operating on the Rochedale plan before 
the dictators came into power. Should the cooperative move- 
ment adopt a political philosophy in order to safeguard both 
its own existence and the democratic principle which it main- 
tains? 

2. Since the situation is different in America from that in 
Europe at the time of the rise of the cooperative movement, 
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especially, regarding cartels and huge trusts, are conditions 
here favorable to the growth of the cooperative movement on 
a large scale? 4 

3. Many people see in the cooperative movement the basis 
of a changed social order. Is “production for profit” eliminated, 
or is the cooperative principle of buying and maintaining a 
steady market just “better business practice”? : 

4. Since the general practice has been for cooperatives to 
pay higher wages and decrease the numbr of working hours, 
should workers be organized in cooperative enterprises? If so, 
would they not be organized against themselves since most 
employees are also members of the cooperative society? : 

5. Does the principle of consumer cooperation essentially 
change our economic order, or is it merely an attempt to reform 
capitalism ? 

6. Many church leaders have espoused the idea of coopera- 
tion as the method of bringing in a Christian social order. 
Should individual churches sponsor cooperative societies, or 
should the minister or director of religious education assume 
leadership in a local group? If not, what should be the relation- 
ship of the church to the cooperative movement? 


The City Beautiful 


(Continued from page 15) 

Josephenium College, one of the greatest of its kind, is 
proudly exhibited to visitors to Columbus. Other points of 
interest include Battelle Memorial, built as a laboratory 
memorial to local pioneers in the steel industry, and Orton 
Memorial, another laboratory prominent in the fields of 
ceramic research. Mention must also be made of the Colum- 
bus Art Gallery, one of the most beautiful and interesting 
in the Middle West. 

Columbus boasts of one of the most picturesque civic 
centers in the world. Here are grouped the Ohio State 
Office Building, the Columbus Administration Building, the 
Columbus Safety Building, the Y.M.C.A., and the A.I.U. 
Tower, one of the largest structures in the world. Here too 
are located the Columbus Auditorium and the Federal 
Office Building. A visit to the Columbus Zoo and 
O’Shaughnessy Dam should be included in all sightseeing 
trips. 

Located in the very heart of Ohio and close to the popu- 
lation center of the nation, Columbus is easily accessible 
from every section. The great National Highway cuts 
straight through the center of Columbus, bringing a never 
ending stream of travelers into the city. In the older days 
as today the highway was the principal means of travel 
across the United States. There is a tradition in Columbus, 
old as the highway itself, that every night at the stroke of 
twelve travelers on the National Highway can hear the musi- 
cal jingle of bells attached to wraithlike lead horses as they 
draw ghostly “mountain ships” over the cement surface. 
The singing of men and women long since gone, it is said, 
may be heard through the stillness of the night air. 

The principal railroads of the nation maintain speedy 
schedules into and out of Columbus, as do bus and air lines. 
Transportation experts say that Columbus is one of the most 
easily reached cities in the United States due to its central 
location and perfect transportation system. 

Hotels and restaurants that have gained national and 
international fame through constant attention to the needs 
and desires of their guests assure the traveler to Columbus 
of a pleasant and comfortable resting place. 

This hospitality will be cordially extended to the dele- 
gates at the quadrennial International Convention of Re- 
ligious Education to be held in Columbus, June 28 to July 3 
of 1938. 
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Visual Aids in the Church Program 
(Continued from page 12) 


equipment most intelligently. Films suitable for church use 
are still limited, but their number and quality are improving 
each year. Every soundly organized church visual program 
contributes to this growth because, as church leaders plan 
for the visual approach to religious education and inform 
themselves of its possibilities, film makers and distributors 
will be able better to learn and meet their needs. 


HINTs oN THE Use oF Movinc PIcTurRES IN A MEETING 


Perhaps the fundamental principles in planning the use 
of a moving picture in the-church are, first to select the 
picture to fit the program, and second, to keep it subordinate 
to the total program rather than using it as an attention- 
getter. A film represents an aid to the development of a 
central idea for a meeting. It is not an end in itself. It 
should be selected with an eye to the audience and type 
of meeting, whether a young people’s group, a Sunday school 
class, or a worship service. In general, the church will most 
often use motion pictures as part of a program involving 
an accompanying talk or discussion. In such cases, the picture 
is most effective if it reveals in the direct action or general 
editorial treatment a problem common to the audience. If 
this is the case, the audience will be reminded of similar 
incidents in their own experience and will have more to 
offer in subsequent discussion. Thus the picture will serve 
as a sort of springboard into the discussion, which the leader 
can then guide. 

The importance of the leader’s capabilities must be em- 
phasized heré. Showing a film does not offer a substitute 
for good leadership; it rather enhances its value. Any dis- 
cussion can wander off into inconclusive byways; the pro- 
gram will be successful only if the leader has planned it in 
the beginning. It is usually best for him to give a very 
brief talk first; when discussion is to follow he may point 
out the problem so that the audience will see the film 
from the point of view he wishes to stress. He should lead 
the discussion unobtrusively so that the group will think 
the problem through. At the end of the meeting he should 
briefly sum up the discussion so that it will point to what 
seems to him an ideal solution. 

In a worship service in which a film is used, the same 
general technique is successful. Here, the leader will first 
give the audience an idea of the things to watch for in the 
film, thus assuring their getting the message from it that he 
wishes. This may be done effectively through the incorpora- 
tion of the theme of the picture into a prayer or some part 
of the service in a way that is natural and not too obvious. 
After the film is shown, he will relate his remarks directly 
to the purpose of the group, pointing out the application of 
the message to the individual or the community. 

Whatever the program in which a film is used, however, 
it is most important to avoid presenting the picture in such 
a way that the audience regards it as they would a commer- 
cial entertainment movie. Neither in publicity for such a 
program, nor in the opening talk, should the picture be em- 
phasized. Educational or purely religious films are not com- 
mercial films any more than text books are novels, and if 
the audience expects to find pure recreation in such a film, 
the program will lose its value. 
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Suggestions for Building 


DECEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MontH—Discovering 
God through Jesus 


For the Leader 


Christmas time is here again. And 
again, as leaders, we begin to wonder just 
how we can make this Christmas and this 
year different in our lives and those of 
our children; and just how we can help 
them to gain the richest and the fullest 
meaning of the birthday of the Christ. 

On the last Sunday in November we 
considered “giving thanks to God for a 
land of peace.” Perhaps we remembered 
then the message of the angels, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” Let us think about 
the last of that verse, however. We do 
dwell in a land which is, as a whole, at 
peace with other nations of the world, and 
are thankful for it. But what about the 
good will? It is true, you say, that general 
good will among men does not exist, but 
it does exist generally in my own little 
world, among my own friends and family, 
and with my associates. But sometimes, as 
I have looked back over my own prepara- 
tion for Christmas—for teaching the love 
of Christ, the kindliness of Christ, the 
good will that the angels prophesied at his 
birth—and have remembered how cross 
and irritable I have been, how hurried in 
my preparations, I have wondered if I 
have not been trying to do the impossible. 
I have been trying to teach these children 
that the birth of Christ was the most im- 
portant thing in the world, and yet I, and 
the other adults in whom they have con- 
fidence, are acting as though it had, very 
little meaning to us. Let us this yéar, as 
leaders of boys and girls, plan our work 
long enough ahead of Christmas so that 
we may not be hurried or cross, but may 
exemplify the Christ as we work and play 
with them. May we consider very careful- 
ly a few very simple questions: “What did 
the coming of Jesus mean to the world?” 
“What does it mean to me?” “How can I 
help these children, with whom I have 
the privilege of working, to realize its im- 
portance and to receive the richest and 
fullest experiences possible?” 

To do this, we may lead our children 
from the birth of Christ and the familiar 
Christmas story to the man, Jesus, and 
help them to understand the reason why 
his life made such a difference in the 
world. The Christmas story, in itself, 
would not have been important if it were 
not for the changes which Jesus, as a man, 
made in the lives of the people who lived 
when he did and who have lived since. 
Jesus always recognized the latent possi- 
bilities in all men and brought out the 
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best in them. We can help our children 
to see how Jesus changed Peter from the 
tempestuous, temperamental man, who 
acted first and thought afterward, to 
Peter, the Rock, the founder of the Chris- 
tian church; how Zacchaeus, the despised 
tax collector became Zacchaeus, the 
friend of the poor, because Jesus saw 
what he might become and helped him to 
change; how wherever Jesus went, life 
had new meaning and became richer and 
fuller, and that this same thing is hap- 
pening today, whenever Jesus becomes 
important enough in a life and is given a 
chance. Then perhaps we can help them 
to understand the reason why the birth 
of Jesus has been such an important event 
in the lives of men ever since that very 
first Christmas. 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


DECEMBER 5—The first Christmas. 

DECEMBER 12—How Jesus helped men to 
become better. 

DECEMBER 19—How Jesus helps us to 
become better. 

DeEcEMBER 26—“If He had not come.” 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Recall the Christmas story by let- 
ting the children help tell the story by 
filling in blanks which the leader has left 
as she is telling it. 

2. Recall the Christmas story by the 
use of pictures. 

3. Recall the Christmas story by using 
familiar carols or songs. 

4. Let the children plan a Christmas 
party for their own or another group. 
Let them take charge of the party itself. 
This is an excellent opportunity to develop 
leadership and to practice Christian fel- 
lowship. Be sure to evaluate the party 
after it is over and discuss things that 
might be improved. If possible, plan the 
party early in December, before the chil- 
dren become too tired, and there is an 
over-abundance of social events. 

5. Plan to “play Santa Claus” to one 
or more families. Get in touch with your 
welfare organization in town and try to 
get families in which there are children 
of primary age or younger. If possible, 
call on the mother of the family and get 
her cooperation, and try to discover some- 
thing which the family has or something 
they can do which would be appealing to 
the children. Stress this when talking to 
the children about the family. This will 
help to avoid a feeling of superiority on 
the part of the children who are giving 
the gifts. The children might wrap the 
gifts at the party. 

6. Make a Christmas gift for another 
department in the church school. 


7. Let each child make a Christmas gift 
for a member of his own family. 

8. Make a frieze of the Christmas 
story for the room. 

g. Make a créche (miniature Nativity 
scene) for the room. 

10. Make Christmas decorations for a 
tree. 

11. Compose a Christmas poem, litany, 
prayer, or song. 

12. Plan a Christmas worship service. 

13. Dramatize the story of the first 
Christmas or one of the favorite Christ- 
mas stories. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


SoNnGs: 


From Worship and Conduct Songs 

Prayer song, “Father, We Will Quiet 
Be” 

“Jesus, Our Friend” 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Baby Jesus” 

“Be Ye Kind” 

“Long Ago on Bethlehem’s Hills” 

“Bethlehem Lullaby” 

“Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” 

“Holy Night” 

“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 
Tonight” 

“Jesus, My Friend” 

“Jesus, Our Teacher and Master”— 
third and fourth stanzas 

“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

From 4 First Book In Hymns and 
W orship? 

“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

“The Christ Child” 

“Silent Night” 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Glory to God” 

From Songs for Little People® 

“The Golden Rule” 

“The Blessed Day” 

“Christmas Song” 

“The Christmas Manger Hymn” 

“What Child Is This?” 

From When a Little Child Wants to 
Sing* 

“Baby Jesus” 

“Glory to God in the Highest” 

“Little Baby Jesus” 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Tn Galilee Beside the Sea” 

From Song and Play for Children® 

“Far Away in Old Judea” 

“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

“Baby Jesus, Fast Asleep” 

“The Friendly Beasts” 

“Children Who Walk in Jesus’ Way” 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields. Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. 

? Edith Lovell Thomas. Abingdon Press. 

3 Danielson and Conant. Pilgrim Press. 

* Westminster Press. 

* Danielson and Conant. Pilgrim Press. 
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ScRIPTURE: 
The Christmas story: Luke 2:8-20; 
Matthew 2:1-I1. 


PICTURES: 


Christmas pictures with the lesson sets. 
Christmas pictures from magazines, 
well selected and mounted. 


PoEMs: 
Tuer CrrecHEe 
Come, hang the greens and plant the Tree, 
And light the Christmas candles; 


Your carols sing of Wise Men Three,— 
Of Shepherds in their sandals. 


Go, get you straw and get you wood 
And build again the stable, 

For you will find it very good 
Who dress in silk and sable. 


Go, build again the wooden bed, 
The cattle standing round it, 

The straw to pillow His sweet head, 
The Shepherds to surround it. 


Then kneel beside the manger bed, 
And feel the loving awe 

That takes all simple hearted folk 
Who kneel upon the straw. 


—Auice Greco® 


See also—“I Like to Think of Christ- 
mas,” by Jeanette Perkins, in an article, 
“Adventures in Worship with Primary 
Children,” printed in the Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher, December, 1936, pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and “Being Santa 
Claus,” by Esther Freivogel, in the In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, November, 1934, page 24. 


STORIES: 


The places where these stories may be 
found are given in the list below entitled 
“Story Sources.” The numbers refer to 
the sources in which the stories are found. 

December 5 

Stories from the standard lesson courses 

“The First Christmas” 1 

If the first three suggested activities are used 
the leader will make up her own story or 
let the children do so. 

December 12 


“Zacchaeus Gave Back What He Took” 2 

“Jesus, the Friendly Teacher” 2 

“Jesus and Zacchaeus” 3 

“Peter Denies Jesus’ 4 

“The Sending Out of the Twelve” 5 

“How Simon Became Peter” 5 
December 19 

“T Was with Jesus” 6 

“Betty Jane’s Hard Time” 5 
December 26 

“Tf He Had Not Come” 7 


Additional stories for the Christmas party; to 
prepare children for giving toys to family— 
“A Borrowed Christmas” 8 
“How Santa Claus Came to the Children’s 

Home” 9 


A very lovely thing to do at the close 
of a Christmas party is to take the child- 
ren into the sanctuary to sing Christmas 
carols. Ask your organist to play for the 
children. To make it more impressive, you 
might have a processional and a reces- 
sional and let the children sit in the choir 
seats. A very real worship experience 
might be gained as the children sing their 
own songs, or the familiar carols, or as 
they just listen as the organist plays. 


® Printed in Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, De- 
cember, 1936. Copyright, Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 
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Srory SOURCES: 


1. “Teacher’s Notes on the Primary Lessons,” 
by Florence M. Taylor, in the Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher, December, 1936. Pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 

2. Closely Graded Series, Course II, Part 2, 
by Ethel M. Smither. Published by the 
Graded Press, New York City. 

3. “Friendly Neighbors,” by Florence M. Tay- 
lor, in the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, July, 
1935. 

4. Keystone Graded Lessons, Course II, Part 
1, by Grace H. Patton. Published by the 
Judson Press. 


. Same as “1” 


above. July, 1937. 

. Same as ‘‘1” above. March, 1937. 

. Keystone Graded Lessons, Course IV, Part 
1, by Nan Weeks. 

. Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, December, 
1929. Written by Annie Sills Brooks. 

9. ‘‘Teachers’s Notes on the International 
Group Lessons,” by Elizabeth Reed, in the 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, December, 
1934. 

Suggested Program for December 12 


THEME—How Jesus helped men to be- 
come better. 


oo N OQw 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR WORSHIP: 


The room should be made as simple 
and as beautiful as possible; a lovely 
picture on the worship center, tall red 
tapers or a seven brafich candlestick 
filled with red candles and lighted so 
that the light falls on the picture, a 
few carefully chosen pictures on the 
screen, and perhaps a créche at one 
side. If the primary tree is already in 
the room, be sure that it is not over- 
loaded with decorations but is in keep- 
ing with the other things in the room. 

Quiet Music: A medley of familiar 
Christmas carols might be played. It 
is possible that the children will sing 
some of these softly as the pianist plays. 
At one time when this was used, a-very 
real worship experience seemed to be 
gained as three or four of the children 
sang and the rest listened. 

CALL To WorsuiP: “Glory to God in the 
highest, And on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


CONVERSATION: 


Leader: Of what does that verse 
make you think? It is the song of the 
angels on that first Christmas night. 
Would you like to say the Christmas 
story with me? (Repeat Luke 2:8-20.) 

Sometimes we say the Christmas 
story and sometimes we sing it. 


Sone: “The Christ Child.” 


CONVERSATION: 


Leader: It is such a long time since 
the first Christmas day, and people are 
still celebrating it! Can you think of any 
reason why the birthday of Jesus should 
be so different from the birthday of 
another baby? (The children might sug- 
gest that Jesus was different from other 
people.) Suppose we all stop and think 
and see if we can remember one thing 
that Jesus did that makes us want to 
remember him. (Make a list as the 
children give their answers.) There is 
something that I remember about Jesus 
(if the children do not mention it) 
and that is that when Jesus was with 
people, they seemed to be a little 
more loving, a little more helpful, and 
a little kinder than they had been be- 
fore. He always seemed to know how 
to help people to be better if they would 


do the things he asked them to, and 
even found something fine in people 
whom everyone disliked. 


STorY: 
How Jesus Herrep ZaccnaEus 


Jesus, the great Teacher, was passing through 
the city of Jericho. Quickly the word spread, and 
crowds gathered from every part of the city. 
Had they not heard many wonderful things about 
the great Teacher? He was not like other teach- 
ers of that day. He taught many wonderful things. 
He told the best stories! He said that God was 
like a Father who loved every one of his chil- 
dren! And he could make sick people well! 

“Yet us hurry to the main road, so that we 
may see him as he comes this way,” said one of 
the men. 

Men and boys called to each other to come 
quickly, while mothers hurried their children to a 
place where they would be able to see the great 
Teacher as he walked by with his friends. 

In that citylived a man named Zacchaeus. No 
one-had thought to tell him of the coming of 
Jesus, for he did not have many friends. When he 
saw the crowd of people, he followed them to see 
what was causing all the excitement. Zacchaeus 
was a little man. He could not see over the heads 
of the crowd, but he heard what the people were 
aayiny about Jesus. And Jesus was coming this 
way! 

Now Zacchaeus had heard about Jesus before. 
It was said that he loved everyone; that he helped 
poor people as well as rich people. It was said 
that he made friends not only with good people, 
but went to no end of trouble to be kind to people 
who had done wrong, and to help them in every 
way he could. What would a man like that look 
like? Zacchaeus was particularly interested, be- 
cause although he lived in one of the finest houses 
in Jericho, and had more money than he knew 
what to do with, most people would have nothing 
at all to do with him. So you can see how very 
lonely and unhappy Zacchaeus must have been. 

Now as he tried to pass by some of the taller 
men, they pretended that they did not see such a 
little man at all, and would not move in the 
least to let him stand where he could see the road. 
““Why should we move to please Zacchaeus, a 
mean man and a sinner?” they said. “Much we 
care whether he sees or not.” So, try as he might, 
Zacchaeus could not get near enough to see the 
great Teacher as he came near. 

You see, the people had a good reason for not 
liking Zacchaeus. He was the chief tax-gatherer 
of Jericho, and that meant his business was to 
collect money from the people to send to the hated 
Roman governor who ruled over them. Nobody 
wanted to given any money to the Romans any- 
way. They knew they had to do it; but to think 
that Zacchaeus, who was a Jew like themselves, 
would work for the foreign government, taking 
their money from them! That was not all the 
trouble, either, for not only did Zacchaeus collect 
the money for the Roman governor, but when he 
took the money for him, he took some more for 
himself besides. It was as if, when the conductor 
took your carfare, he made you pay an extra dime 
that he could keep himself. No wonder the peo- 
ple were not nice to Zacchaeus. “‘No decent man 
would care to have anything to do with such a 
fellow,” they said. 

But oh, how Zacchaeus did wish to see Jesus! 
He was coming now! Zacchaeus stood as tall as he 
was able, and did his best to see over the heads 
of the crowd; but it was no use. He might just 
as well have tried to look through a stone wall. 
He was too short, and the crowd was too great. 

Then all at once he had a bright idea. If he 
could just look at Jesus as he passed by, that was 
all he asked. Quickly he ran on ahead of the 
crowd, to a place where a tree grew close by the 
side of the road. Grasping the low branches, he 
swung himself up. Now let the crowd gather and 
push as they would; they could not bother him, 
for he could see over them all. Oh! there were 
the travelers now. So this was Jesus! Zacchaeus 
could look right into his face; but oh how sur- 
prised and pleased he was when Jesus looked up 
and called him by name! 

“Zacchaeus,” he called, “come down quickly, 
for I must stay at your house today.”’ The Teach- 
er would come to his house! 

Zacchaeus scrambled down out of the tree in 
less time than it takes to tell it. Joyfully he wel- 
comed Jesus as he took him into his home and 
ordered the servants to prepare a fine dinner. 

But when the crowd saw this, they could 
scarcely believe their eyes. “He has gone to be 
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a guest of a sinner!’’ they said, and wondered 
how Jesus could have anything to do with a man 
like that. If they could have seen what hap- 
pened in Zacchaeus’ house, they might have un- 
aerstood. If they could have heard what Jesus 
was saying, they might have heard something like 
this: 

“God the Father loves everyone, even those 
who have done wrong. He loves even you, Zac- 
chaeus, and will help you to do right. For the 
Lord is good; his loving-kindness endureth for 
ever.” , 

And Zacchaeus said, “I am sorry for the wrong 
that I have done. I want to do what is right.” 
And to show that he really meant it, he said, 


December 5* 


THEME: Gifts from the Past 
PRELUDE: “Once in Royal David’s City” 
Catt To WorsHIP: Psalm 134 
Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
MenpiratTion (By Leader) : 


Last Sunday we spoke of the hope of the Jew- 
ish people that they would have another king 
like David. This is a picture* of the way one great 
sculptor thought the young king David must have 
looked—wise and strong and noble. 

The people called this king for whom they 
were looking, ‘‘Messiah,” or “‘the anointed one.” 
They hoped he would fight their enemies, make the 
Jews a free people, and rule for a long time in 
peace and prosperity. 

We learned, too, that the finest thinkers, called 
prophets, wrote down their thoughts about the 
Messiah, and we can read them this very day in 
the Old Testament. One of these prophets was a 
man called Isaiah. He told the people what God 
seemed like to him. One day as Isaiah was think- 
ing about the Messiah, he expressed himself in 
these words, which, as you will see, give a very 
different idea about the Messiah from the one 
we heard of last Sunday: 


“He was despised, and avoided by men, 

A man afflicted by pains, and familiar with sick- 
ness; 

And like ‘one from whom men hide their faces, 

He was despised, and we took no account of him. 


Yet it was our sicknesses that he bore, 
Our pains that he carried; ... 
He was pierced for our transgressions, 
He was crushed for our iniquities ; 
The chastisement of our welfare was upon him, 
And through his stripes we were healed. | 
All we like sheep had gone astray, 
We had turned everyone to his own way; 
And the Lord made to light upon him 
The guilt of us all... . 
Through violence in judgment was he taken away, 
And who gave thought to his fate— 
How he was cut off from the land of the living, 
For our transgressions he was stricken to death. 
... Although he had done no violence, 
Nor was any deceit in his mouth.” 
—lIsaiah 53:3-9 (GoopsPEED AND SmiTH) 


Many years later, the baby Jesus was born. 
When he was a little boy, he was taught these 
words, and heard them read in the synagogue. 
Jesus thought a great deal about the heavenly 
Father, and wondered how he could best show the 
love and tenderness of God. As he grew up, he 
felt that to be a king and to fight was not to be 
like God. He thought there was a better picture 
of the Messiah in the words we have just read. 

For Isaiah's idea of the Messiah showed a man 
who would come as a servant, to serve people; a 
man who would suffer when people did wrong to 
one another; a man who would do right himself, 


* Colville, Washington. 

*Nore: The last two services in December 
suggest the use of a number of pictures and songs 
which may have to be ordered. It would be well, 
therefore, to prepare for these in advance. 

Use picture, Head of Michelangelo's David" ; 
obtainable from The Perry Pictures, Malden, 
Mass. at four cents; full length picture, ten 
cents each. 
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“Here and now, Master, I give half of all I 
have to the poor, and if I have taken more money 
from any man than [ should have taken, I will 
give back to him four times what I took.” 

And Jesus said to him, ‘'Then I am happy, 
Zacchaeus, for that is just why I came—to show 
you the right way to live.” 

And Zacchaeus was happy, too, because he had 
seen Jesus, and Jesus had helped him to be a 
better man. 


—Dorotuy WintTurRop Doran’ 


7 Adapted by permission from Keystone Lessons, 
Course III, Part 1. Copyright Judson Press. 
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and teach other men to do right, even though it 
should cost him his life. Jesus said of himself, “I 
came, not be served, but to serve others,” and 
he showed his willingness in many ways: by 
washing feet that were tired and dusty; by go- 
ing without food and rest to help sick folk; by 
visiting those who were in trouble; by preaching 
to poor people who could not pay him; by speak- 
ing helpfully to those whom others called sinners 
and bad men and women. 

Isaiah had said that Messiah would suffer be- 
cause he saw men and women doing wrong 
things to others. And Jesus did suffer when he 
saw rich men putting poor people out of their 
homes; when he saw quarreling and hatred 
amongst men; when he heard men and women 
talk of the faults of others, and think they had 
no faults themselves; when he saw people shar- 
ing food or clothes with those who needed them, 
and then boasting of what they had given away. 

Isaiah spoke of the death of this good man who 
might come some day; and as we know, Jesus 
died rather than give up the things he knew to 
be right. 

There was another part of the book written by 
Isaiah, which Jesus read and thought about and 
took upon himself to do. (Read Isaiah 61 :1-2a.) 
One day when he was a man, Jesus went, as he 
always did on the Sabbath, to the house of wor- 
ship. This is what happened there. (Read Luke 
4:16-19, 21.) This was the kind of Messiah 
Jesus chose to be. 


Prayer: O God, who from of old hast 
spoken to men, we ask thee to speak to 
us this and every day. Help us to listen 
every day to thy voice. Even when we 
are hurrying to work or play, may we 
remember thy love for us, and learn 
from thee what is right to do at home 
and at school. May we do as Jesus did, 
who loved men, and served them, and 
“Went about doing good.” Amen. 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 

AppiTionAL Hymns: “O Jesus, Once a 
Nazareth Boy”; “I Would Be True”; 
“Be Strong! We Are Not Here to 
Play.” 

Parts of this service that may be as- 
signed to Juniors: 


Leading the Call to Worship 


Reading Isaiah 61:1-2a and Luke 
4:16-19, 21 
Leading the prayer 
December 12 
THEME: The First Christmas—God’s 


Gift to the World 

PRELUDE: “Joy to the World” 

Cai To WorsHIP: Luke 2:14 

LeEapER: We have spoken of the hopes of 
the Jewish people for a coming Messiah, 
and of the prophets who expressed these 
hopes. Let us listen to the words of the 
prophet Micah, and his idea of the 
Messiah or Christ. 


Porm: “I Like to Think of Christmas,” 
by Jeanette Perkins 

Sonc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus.” 

PRAYER: Our Father, as we celebrate the 
birthday of Jesus, we are glad to re- 
member how he helped people to become 
better when he was with them. Help us 
to learn from Jesus, as Peter and Zac- 
chaeus and many others did, to be more 
loving and more helpful at all times. 
Amen, 


Junior: (Reads Micah 5:2, omitting 
word “Ephratah.” ) 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” first 
stanza. 

LEADER: As you may imagine, many a 
Jewish woman looked at her baby in his 
cradle and hoped he might be the Mes- 
siah. It would indeed be a wonderful 
thing to be the mother of the hero upon 
whom all the nation had set their hopes. 
The woman who was chosen as the 
mother of the Christ was named Mary. 
We shall listen to what she said when 
the news was announced to her that her 
son would be the long-expected deliy- 
erer. His name was to be Jesus. 

Junior: When Mary knew that she was 
the one chosen to be the mother of 
Jesus, she was very happy. I shall read 
Mary’s hymn of praise. (Reads or re- 
cites Luke 1:46-55.) 

Juwntor: Joseph, Mary’s husband, had to 
go on a journey to Bethlehem, the city 
of his forefather, King David. He took 
Mary with him. While they were in 
Bethlehem, the baby Jesus was born. 
(Reads Luke 2:7) 

LEADER: The baby Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, or Christ. Every year we remem- 
ber his birthday, and call it Christmas. 
That first Christmas day, God sent a 
wonderful gift to Mary and Joseph. 
But the gift was not for them alone; 
it was sent to the whole world. 

Junior: (Reads or recites John 3:16.) 

Hymwn: “Silent Night,” first stanza. 

Leaver: There are stories of two groups 
of people who visited the baby Jesus in 
Bethlehem, the Wise Men and the shep- 
herds. 

Junior: This is the story of the Wise 
Men. (Reads Matthew 2:1-12) 

Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.” (If possible, have the solo parts 
of the three kings sung by three junior 
boys.) 

Junior: The rich, wise men came a long 
way to see Jesus; but some poor folk 
who lived near Bethlehem were favored 
just as much. They were shepherds, and 
we shall tell their story. (Three junior 
girls recite Luke 2:8-20. Each girl re- 
cites a part, or the three may do it in 
unison. ) 

Hymn: “The First Nowell,” first stanza. 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
thy great gift to all the world on the 
first Christmas day. We thank thee 
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that, as the rich and poor, the great and 
the humble, were welcome at the man- 
ger in Bethlehem, so thou dost welcome 
all of us, thy children, into thy heart 
today. May thy love be born in our 
hearts, in order that we may truly love 
all those we meet, and be of service to 
some one every day. We ask this in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 
OFFERING AND RESPONSE 


Norte: The Scripture assignments to junior chil- 
dren should be prepared with the supervision of 
some adult. The superintendent of the department 
should see that some person is helping each junior 
to prepare his reading so that it will carry for- 
ward the spirit of worship and not hinder it. 


December 19 


THEME: Christmas Gifts from Other 
Nations 

PRELUDE: “God’s Children Live in Many 
Lands’? 

Catt To WorsHIP: Psalm 117 

LEADER: 


From the time when Jesus was born, people 
have loved him and his way of living, and have 
brought him gifts of various kinds. Today let us 
think of the gifts of the nations. By nation, we 
mean the people of one country, such as the 
French or Germans, or the people of our own coun- 
try, the United States. 

The men of Jesus’ own nation, the Jews, wrote 
down the stories of his life, and we have these 
stories in Matthew, Mark, and John. Some of 
the stories we like best, such as the one about 
the shepherds, were written by a man who was 
probably not a Jew, but who had heard the stories 
from Jews who were friends of Jesus. The whole 
New Testament is a record of how Jesus helped 
make men’s lives better; and such stories were a 
wonderful gift for his own nation to give. If 
you will listen, you shall hear another gift that 
came from Jesus’ own country. It is called, ‘“Gen- 
tle Child of Nazareth,”’ and is a hymn supposed 
to have been sung by the Christian mothers of 
Palestine to their babies. 


Sone: “Gentle Child of Nazareth,’’® sung 
by a class of girls. 
LEADER: 


People of other nations than his own have writ- 
ten about Jesus, have sung songs of him, have 
painted pictures about him. We can never hope 
to read all that has been written about him, nor 
see all the pictures that have been painted, nor 
sing all the songs; but we shall have time this 
morning to enjoy a few of these gifts from the 
continent of Europe, from Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany. 

Many Italians have painted pictures of their 
idea of Jesus and his mother and family. Of 
course, we really do not know just how the baby 
Jesus looked; painters of every country have 
usually chosen the most attractive baby they could 
find in their own land, and that is why the pic- 
tures will look so different. The same thing is 
true about the pictures of Mary. 

Here is a picture* by Fra Bartolomeo, an Italian, 
and these people look like Italians. The picture 
shows Joseph, Mary, Jesus, and his cousin John, 
who later was called John the Baptist. The baby 
Jesus is reaching forward to put his arms around 
the neck of John. Notice the little circle of light, 
called a halo, which many painters have placed 
around the heads of Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and 


% From Song and Play for Children, by Daniel- 
son and Conant. 

* Pictures listed are from The Perry Pictures, 
Malden, Mass., with the exception of the ‘Holy 
Family” by Fra Bartolomeo. For this, one might 
substitute del Sarto’s “‘Madonna of the Harpies” 
which appeared on the cover of the October Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, or Botti- 
celli’s ‘Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John.” 
Raphael, “Sistine Madonna” (detail) ; Bouguer- 
eau, “Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John”; Murillo, 
“Mother and Child”; Lerolle, “Arrival of the 
Shepherds”; Sichel, ‘‘Madonna and Child”; are 
all available in the ten-cent size; all, except the 
Murillo, in the four-cent size. Diirer, ““Mary with 
the Child,” is in the two-cent size only. Have 
enough copies on hand so that all may see them 
easily. 
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John, to show that they were considered holy. 

Our next picture* is one of the best known in 
the world. It is called the Sistine Madonna, and 
was painted by Raphael, another Italian. Again 
you will notice that the serious, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired mother and baby: have the Italian type 
of face. This picture makes us want to look at it 
again and again. 

To the north of Italy live the French people. 
This picture* is by a French painter, Bouguereau. 
Here the curly-haired baby Jesus is pictured kiss- 
ing his darker-haired cousin, John, while the 
mother watches gravely. This artist places Mary 
in a throne chair. We are certain that Mary had 
not such a chair; but the artist thought of her 
as queenly, and shows his idea in that way. The 
halo around her head is very large in this picture. 

Our next painting, by another Frenchman, 
Lerolle, is called ‘‘The Arrival of the Shep- 
herds,” and seems much more natural in the 
simpler surroundings; it shows Mary and Joseph 
and Jesus in the rough-logged stable. A donkey 
stands with his head turned curiously to see the 
shepherds, who are coming into his stable. The 
shepherds look in wonder at the family group, 
who are lighted by the radiance streaming into 
the open side of the stable. 

The French people have given us another gift, 
a carol that is one of our favorites. 


Sone: “Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isa- 
bella’’® 
LEADER: : 

To the south of France lies Spain; and here is 
a gift from Spain, by the famous painter named 
Murillo.t The baby and mother look like Spanish 
people. If you notice closely, you will see there 
is a light to suggest a halo around the baby’s 
head, while the folds of the mother’s head-dress 
catch the light in such a manner that it looks like 
a halo, too, but a very natural looking one. 

To the north-east of France is Germany, and 
as we may remember, many Germans have light 
hair and blue eyes. In this picture by Sichel, the 
baby and mother are of the blond type, with calm, 
serene expressions on their faces. 

In our next picture, the lively, chubby baby 
and the adoring young mother are again of the 
German type, and were painted by Diirer, one of 
the most celebrated of German etchers and paint- 
ers. 

Perhaps the best Christmas gift of all that has 
come from Germany is a song that we all love, 
“Silent Night.”” The words are by Joseph Mohr, 
and have been translated into English so that we 


may sing and enjoy them. The music is by Franz 
Gruber. 


Sone: “Silent Night.” 

PRAYER: Our Father, who art also the 
Father of all the people in the world, 
we are glad to have an idea of some of 
the gifts that people in all lands have 
brought to lay at the feet of Jesus. We 
thank thee for the pictures and songs 
that men and women have created out 
of their great love. As we come to cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus, we pray for 
children in other lands, that they too 
may have a happy Christmas and, like 
us, learn to love thee better. Amen. 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 


December 26 


THEME: Christmas Gifts to Jesus 
PreLupeE: “Silent Night” 

Cay To Worsuip: Luke 2:14 
LEADER: 

On this day after Christmas we are 
all thinking of gifts, the ones which 
were given us by people who loved us. 
And we remember the gifts of which 
we talked last Sunday, the pictures and 
songs about the birth of Jesus which 
have come to us from people of other 
lands. We did not have time then to 
talk about the special Christmas con- 
tributions of England and of the United 


5 From The Hymnal for Boys and Girls. Also in 
the Pilgrim Hymnal and some other church hym- 
nals. 


States. Many of our Christmas customs 
have come directly from England and 
many of our Christmas cards show 
English scenes. Perhaps you have seen 
cards with pictures of carollers, chil- 
dren or older people dressed in quaint 
old costumes, who go around to differ- 
ent houses in England, singing old 
Christmas carols. The carol we will 
sing has been sung for a long, long 
time: “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men.” It means, “God keep you merry, 
gentlemen.” 

Sone: “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men’’® 

LEapEr: The hymn, “Joy to the World,” 
which we have heard so often during 
this season, is really a gift from three 
different countries. Long years ago, 
even before Jesus came, a Jew wrote 
a song in which he called on all the 
earth to praise God. Here is a part of 
his song. (Junior reads or recites Psalm 
98:4-9.) An Englishman, Isaac Watts, 
was so much impressed with these 
words that he composed an English 
song with some of the same ideas in it. 
It rings with joy, because “the Lord has 
come,” and says, “Let heaven and na- 
ture sing.” 

The music is from a group of songs 
and choruses called “The Messiah,” 
and it was written by George Frederick 
Handel, who was born in Germany, but 
lived a long time in England. Handel 
wrote “The Messiah” in order to help 
some Irish people who were in trouble. 
So this hymn is truly a hymn of interest 
to many nations. 

Sonc: “Joy to the World” 

LEADER: Our own country has gifts to 
bring to Jesus in poetry and song. Liz- 
ette Woodwroth Reese wrote this poem 
for Christmas, and it has been set to 
simple and lovely music.? (Read or 
sing following poem.) 


A Curistmas Forx-Sonc 
The little Jesus came to town; 
The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 
Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor; 

The Ox put forth a hornéd head: 
“Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 

Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 
Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For that they housed Him from the cold! 


(An alternative poem is “Boyhood,” by Louise 
Ayres Garnet, printed in Christ in the Poetry of 
Today, anthology compiled by Martha Foote 
Crow.) 


Another American, Phillips Brooks, 
was in Bethlehem one year on Christ- 
mas eve. Iwo years afterward he wrote 
a Christmas song for his Sunday school, 
and the organist of the church, whose 
name was Louis Redner, composed the 


music. The song was one we all know, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


*From Hymnal for Boys and Girls or any col- 
lection of Christmas carols. 

™From The Hymnal for Boys and Girls, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
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Paintings, poems, music—these are 
all fitting gifts to bring to Jesus. But 
are they the finest thing a nation can 
give? I believe we can find something 
better than music or poetry or painting, 
wonderful though these gifts are. And 
I think we can all discover a great gift 
for our country to give to Jesus, if we 
will read over our Call to Worship. 
(All read Luke 2:14.) The greatest gift 
is peace and good will among the na- 
tions because we know and understand 
the people of other countries. We can 
learn their music and their poetry and 
enjoy their paintings to help us under- 
stand their thoughts and ways of life. 
We can remember the words of the 
song we had last Sunday, “God’s chil- 


dren live in many lands.” 

One of our Americans, a man named 
Ozora Davis, has expressed so well for 
us the idea that all of us are brothers 
and should live in peace, that we shall 
sing his poem together. 

Hymn: “At Length there Dawns the 
Glorious Day” 
MEDITATION: 


We have thought of the gifts which men and 
nations can bring to Jesus. But we must remem- 
ber that all that we can do is a small return for 
the gifts which God has given us through the 
year. We have had the joys of spring-time, when 
new life started coming into trees and flowers. 
Summer brought sunshine and blue skies, pleasant 
play out-of-doors, birds singing in the woods. In 
the autumn, fruits and grains ripened to provide 
us with food until the next harvest time. Now 
we are enjoying the pleasures of winter—the snow 


that makes each tree a Christmas tree, smooth ice 
for skating, brisk air that braces and refreshes. 

There are other gifts we have had this year 
besides the gifts of nature. God has given us 
homes in which there is love. He has inspired in 
men and women the thoughts that have provided 
schools. He has made people feel sorry for the 
sick, and build hospitals to help them to get well. 
He has given us all the desire to meet together 
each week in our church. These gifts of loving 
homes and schools and hospitals and churches are 
all results of the gift God sent on the first Christ- 
mas day. For on that day he gave us Jesus, who 
showed us what God is like, and the way he 
wants us to live together. 

Let us sing the last two stanzas of ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” using the last stanza as 
our own prayer. 


Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
stanzas 3 and 4. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE Montu: Bethlehem? 
Follow Yon Star! 


For Counselor and Intermediate 
Worship Committee 


One whole month to think and plan 
for the “holiest month of all the year.” 
Where candles are more than candles,— 
God’s night! Where all stars are more 
than stars,—a part of “The Star” which 
hung over Bethlehem! Where pine-trees, 
ever green, fill us with a sense of inner 
joy,—beauty and incense rare. Let us 
think first of Christmas Eve and what 
we want it to mean to our department. 
Then we can go back and plan each 
Sunday in December to Jead us to the 
very night when a Star led the wise men 
straight to the feet of Jesus. Would you 
like the idea of every one in the depart- 
ment lighting a candle just as soon as it 
was dark enough on Christmas Eve and, 
while that candle is burning, taking a 
slip of paper and writing on it a wish 
that would make the world better if it 
could come true? Jesus came that we 
might have life rich, full and fine. Do you 
suppose he is still wanting to use us to 
make our world happier because we are 
in it? Would this help to make the 
Christmas Day a real celebration of his 
birthday? I wrote this one year for all 
my friends; perhaps it will give you an 
idea as you try to share your love with 
your friends this Christmas time: 

I. would reach out to 
all my friends, 
this Holy Night, 
Touching anew the tip 
of a star, hung 
in a pine. 
Soft, white, falling snow— 
the clear cold tones 
of the midnight bells. 
A child’s eyes, wide in 
mystic wonder; y 
And deep twilight calling 
to you 
through the gleam of 
a candle’s flame. 


We have three Sundays to plan before 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Work, Department of Home and Church, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


November, 1937 


By Ione V. Sikes* 


Christmas and one Sunday the day after 
Christmas. The Sabbath after Christ- 
mas might be a sharing of our Christmas 
wishes and what we can do about them. 
Let me lead out with some ideas; then 
you add yours. All ideas in these services 
can be altered with your own ideas, 
(particularly the plans to share loving 
gifts). 

DECEMBER 5—Finding Jesus again,— 
his vision for a kingdom of love, his need 
for people to help him 

DECEMBER 12—T'he dedication of our 
gift plan 

DecemsBer 19—The celebration of the 
Christmas story in words, music, and the 
bringing of our gifts 

DeEcEMBER 26—Hearts and minds find- 
ing avenues for making good ideas live 

To this end we give ourselves to find- 
ing Bethlehem. “And a star shone 
brightly over where the young child lay.” 


December 5 


Tueme: Jesus, the Light of the World 

Worsuip Setrinc: A three-section 
screen placed in front of the group. 
The middle section should be covered 
with a deep blue cloth; the two side 
sections covered solidly with pine or 
evergreens. Place before the blue sec- 
tion a low altar table upon which is 
an empty candle holder. Arrange ever- 
green so that you see only an attractive 
altar. 

PretupeE: “Silent Night” (with violin) 

Catt To WorsHip (read): 

We would see Jesus, Lo! his star is shining 

Above the stable while the angels sing; 


There in a manger, on the hay reclining, 
Haste, let us lay our gifts before the King. 


—Hymn No. 100,’ first stanza. 


While this and later stanzas of this 
hymn are read, the music may be played 
softly. 


CONVERSATION MeEpDITATION, guided by 
Counselor: 


Can you remember what was the very best 
gift you gave last year? What do you think 


1 By J. Edgar Park. Copyright, the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society. Used 
by permission. 


makes a good gift? (Loving to give it; your 
own idea; saving for it; giving with no expecta- 
tion of receiving.) When the wise men brought 
their gifts, did they expect something in return? 
Mary, read again for us just the story of the wise 
men. (Matthew 2:1-12, read by an intermediate.) 
These wise men had riches, didn’t they? Did you 
ever think what it would be like if you had 
nothing to give? I know some fathers who are 
out of work. Are they going to be left out of 
entering into Christmas? Whose birthday is it? 
Whom do we try to help? Jesus said it something 
like this: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” Rossetti has tried to say it in this poem: 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man, 
I would do my part; 
Yet what can I give him? 
Give him my heart. 


—CurisTina Rossetti 


PRAYER: Lord Jesus, when we give to 
thee our heart, we mean to be kinder, 
to see things to do for mother and 
father, to be honest at school, to be a 
good friend in every way. And we 
mean to help others to love Thee, too. 
Amen. 

Again focusing on Jesus, read: 


We would see Jesus, Mary’s son most holy, 
Light of the village life from day to day; 
Shining revealed through every task most lowly 
The Christ of God, the Life, the Truth, the Way. 


—Hymn No. 100,’ second stanza 


One day in Galilee, Jesus and his 
cousin John and his friend Joshua were 
out in fields watching the shepherds on 
the hillsides. They were talking together. 
Jesus was telling John the story of the 
shepherd David who was chosen by the 
people to become their king. Both were 
thinking about the wonder of being 
chosen a king and what it meant to be a 
king. 

Near the two, Joshua sat looking far 
away toward snowy Mt. Hermon. Then 
he said almost as if he were talking to 
himself, “Rabbi Ben Ezra says that we 
need a new leader and that our wise men 
long ago prophesied that some One would 
come from among our own people who 
would bring great good and happiness to 
all the world. When I am a man,” he 
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paused and was still for so long that 
John grew tired of waiting and asked, 
“Well, when you are a man, what then?” 
“T would like to be a great teacher.” 
And Jesus sitting very near, listened, 
and dreamed a great dream!* 
We would see Jesus, on the mountain teaching, 
With all the listening people gathered round ; 
While birds and flowers and sky above are 


preaching 
The blessedness which simple trust has found. 


—Hymn No. 100, third stanza 


Prayer: Our Father, all through this 
month of December, we shall be think- 
ing about Christmas with its joy and 
happiness. We are glad that Jesus as a 
boy began to act like a leader. We are 
glad that he dreamed of wanting to be 
a great teacher and that he determined 
to relieve suffering. We are grateful 
that he thought deeply about all that 
he saw and that gradually there grew 
in his mind the resolve to bring good- 
will to all men. We, too, can be kind 
and brave and friendly like the boy 
Jesus. We can begin now, this Christ- 
mas season, to bring peace and good- 
will to all mankind. Help us to think 
of ways in which to make this Christ- 
mas the happiest one for all the people 
whom we know. Amen. 

SERVICE OF CHALLENGE: 

A tall intermediate girl in a long blue 
robe holding a tall white taper enters and 
stands to the right of the worship screen. 
She speaks: 


Today we have prayed and talked together, 
“that we might see Jesus.” Jesus longs to bring 
love and happiness to you and to every one. The 
world needs hands to do the things that will 
bring this happiness and joy. Today, my candle 
is unlighted because of selfishness and greed. 
Will you help me find, this Christmas month, 
a way to make the light of Jesus shine radiantly ? 


Two intermediates, a boy and a girl, 
come to the front. One speaks: 


Friend, we in this department want to find 
a way to light your candle, but we must have 
time to think and plan together. Already I can 
thing of some ways, and there are many of us 
to work with you. 


The girl answers: 


All good plans that really live forever must 
have careful planning. We want Christmas to 
live the year around. I shall place our candle on 
the altar. (While she is doing it she says:) 
Jesus said ‘‘Let your light so shine before men 
that they might see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 


HymMn BENEDICTION 


We would see Jesus, lo, His star is shining 
Above the stable while the angels sing; 
There in a manger, on the hay reclining 
Haste, let us lay our gifts before the King. 


—Hymn No. 100, first stanza 


December 12 


Worsuip Serrinc: Screen flanked with 
evergreens,—a single unlighted candle 
on the altar. The girl in the blue robe 
stands at the right of the altar. 

Music Preparation: “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” (with violin) 

Three spokesmen enter from the left. 

First SPOKESMAN: 


We have come to keep our promise. We wish 
to help our department light the candle of love 
and happiness for every one. We want to tell 
you of our plans. 


? Idea taken from Oxenham, The Hidden Years. 
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In Spain for many months there has been a 
war and many children are suffering. We felt that 
we could do something for them and that they 
needed us. So our committee sent to the “‘Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Children” 
for information. They sent us this suitcase. We 
paid $1.00 for it. Then they made some sug- 
gestions of how we could fill it. The suitcase 
might contain a warm sweater, handkerchiefs, 
tooth brush, soap tube, tooth paste, pictures show- 
ing some of the things we do and games we 
like to play. We have lots of information about 
our friends who are suffering in Spain. I think 
this could be a very real way to help these 
children have a happy Christmas and to help 
them know that Jesus’ friends are working for 
them. 


SECOND SPOKESMAN: 


Our committee also would like to help light 
the candle so that it might shine with love,and 
happiness. We have brought this Christmas tree 
to place in this corner. On it we would like to 
place this bright new pair of mittens. We thought 
that each of you might try and save enough 
money to buy a pair of mittens to keep some 
child’s hands warm. We have talked to the 
lady at the neighborhood house and she says that 
shoes and mittens seem to be always needed. 
So she could use all we brought. When one is 
warm it is easier to be happy. 


THIRD SPOKESMAN: . 


I think the other two ideas are fine and we 
all want to help in Spain, and right here. Could 
we try to do one more thing? Our Junior High 
choir is really good, and they could help the 
rest of us sing. Couldn’t we make a list of 
people who would like to hear the Christmas 
carols? Mrs. Henry doesn’t have a radio and 
she won’t be able to get out any place to hear 
them unless we go and maybe there are some 
more like her. Our committee felt that we would 
be really lighting the candle of love and hap- 
piness if we could do it. 


Tue Girt IN THE Bue Rose (lighting 
the candle) : 


Each of you has heard the suggestions that 
will help us all feel and know that we are 
making and finding the way to Bethlehem. In 
the period following let each group do its plan- 
ning.’ Let us all turn to the hymn, “Christian, 
Lo, the Star Appeareth” and read together: 


Where a life is spent in service 
Walking where the Master trod, 
There is scattered myrrh most fragrant 
For the blessed Christ of God. 


Who-so bears his brother’s burden 
Who-so shares another’s woe, 
Brings his frankincense to Jesus 
With the men of long ago. 


When we soothe earth’s weary children 
Tending best the least of them, 

’Tis the Lord himself we worship, 
Bringing gold to Bethlehem. 


PostLupE: “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” 


December 19 


WorsuHip Settinc: The same worship 
screen with its single candle on the 
altar. 

PreLupE: “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear” (with violin) 

THe SHEPHERDS’ Story: Luke 2:8-16 
During the reading of the scripture, 

three shepherds enter from the left and 

stand at the left of the worship screen. 

Tue Wise MEn’s JourNEY: Matthew 
231-12 
The wise men enter from the right and 

stand at the right of the screen; with 

them enter a boy and a girl, bearing the 
department's gifts of work and love. 


Order for each class information from the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


COUNSELOR: 


We have listened to the story of the 
shepherds, have seen the wise men 
cross the desert, following the star, 
and now we are trying to tell over 
again this story of love and make it 
live in the hearts of everyone, with 
our gifts and ourselves. Shall we bow 
our hearts to God? 

Our Father, may the beauty and joy of this 
Christmas make our hearts sing with utter thank- 
fulness. We are thankful that we can in a 
small way bring happiness to our friends in 
Spain. Take care of them and bring peace to 
their country. We will pray each day for them. 
Help us to have a friendly smile for everyone, 
a hand quick to do helpful things and a heart 
ready for thy wisdom, understanding, and love. 
Father, we love our Christmas symbols, the 
star, the lighted candles, the pine tree. They all 


mean more to us as we have lived each day 
closer to—Bethlehem. Amen. 


The girl in the blue robe enters and 
lights the candle. 

CHRISTMAS SToRY IN SONG (One stanza 
of each hymn sung by the entire de- 
partment.) 

The manger—‘“There’s a Song in 
the Air” 

The shepherds—‘Angels, from the 
Realm of Glory” 

The star—‘‘There’s a 
Star” 

The wise men—‘From the Eastern 
Mountains” 

The triumph—“O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” 

Tue Festivat or Licuts (presented by 
the girl in the blue robe) 

As this is our last Sunday before 
Christmas Eve, we have planned a 
way for each of us to remember and 
find the star that led the wise men 
to the very feet of Jesus. We have a 
candle for each one of you, which is 
to be lighted on Christmas Eve just as 
soon as it is dark enough for candles. 
While your candle is shining in the 
dark, will you take a slip of paper and 
write on it the very best wish you can 
make. A wish that, if it were to come 
true, would make the world a better 
place. You can put your names on the 
“wish” or not, but be sure to bring 
them with you next Sunday. 

A merry Christmas to you all! 

BENEDICTION Hymn: “Silent Night” 
(Music is played while heads are 
bowed.) 

CounsELor: God’s love go with you. 
Amen. 


Beautiful 


December 26 


Worsuip Serrinc: U 
ship screen. Place on the altar a seven- 
branched candle stick, all candles 
lighted. (Boys can make the holder 
by placing four pieces of wood on top 
of each other.) 

PRELUDE 

Hymn: “Worship the 
Beauty of Holiness” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
“The sun is rising on the morning of 

another day, the first day of a new year. 

What can I wish that this day, this year, 

may bring you? Nothing that will make 

the world or others poorer. Nothing at 
the expense of other men; but just those 
few things which in their coming do not 


the same wor- 


Lord in the 
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stop with you, but touch you rather as 
they pass and gather strength. 


“A few friends who understand you and remain 
your friends; 

A work to do which has real value without 
which the world would feel the poorer; 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail 
be not blazed ; 

An understanding heart; 

A sight of the eternal hills and the unresting 
sea, and of something beautiful the hand 
of man has made; 

A sense of humor and the power to laugh; 

A little leisure with nothing to do; 

A few moments of quiet, silent, meditation, the 
sense of the presence of God; 

And the patience to wait for the coming of these 
things, with wisdom to know them when 
they come.’’ 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 


Race” 
COUNSELOR: 


On Christmas eve our hearts were 
drawn close to Christ and his wishes 


* Source unknown. 


for the world. As Mary Jean was 
looking out the window, where her 
candle was shining brightly, a neighbor 
of hers came out of his house and 
hobbled down the street. He had been 
ill with rheumatism for a long time. 
Her wish flashed through her mind, 
“T wish some one could find a cure 
for rheumatism. So many, many people 
suffer with it.” Do you know, I be- 
lieve we could write to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and find out if there 
are some people doing research work 
in trying to make Mary Jean’s wish 
come true. We could help in our 
prayer, too. 

John wished that there never would 
be any more wars. He probably was 
remembering some of the terrible 
things that happen even to children 
during wars. Where do wars start? 
Do you suppose we could do anything 
about this wish? Would it be a good 
plan to list all the “wishes” in the 


department and see if there is some- 
thing we can do about each one some- 
time in this year ahead? 
(The worship committee would have 
to get in a few of the “wishes” ahead 
of time to plan this Sunday’s worship.) 
ScripTURE: Romans 12: 4-18 

Paul is telling his people in the Roman church 
some of the things they must do as members of 
the Church of Christ. It is a good sermon for 


us at the beginning of a new year as we learn 
better ways of working together. 


Prayer: Father, we would be workmen 
that need not be ashamed. We pray 
that our “wishes” might be worked out 
with thee to make a better world. 
Help us to be courageous in doing the 
right thing and in helping our friends 
do the right. May we, like Paul, use 
our minds and hearts in working for 
the Master. Amen. 

Hymn: “At Length There Dawns 
Glorious Day” 
hymn, “I Would Be True.” 


the 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Jesus Brings a 
Message of Good Will 


For the Leader 


Many lose the true spirit of Christmas 
time by becoming engulfed in the modern 
swirl of commercialism. It should be the 
great joy of the leader of worship to help 
keep the hearts of his group above the 
rising tide of hurry, uneasiness, useless 
purchasing and to build into life’s charac- 
ter fibre those lasting ideals of good will. 

Resources for worship services during 
the month of December are limitless. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the 
Bible stories of the annunciation, birth, 
and infancy of Jesus. The Bible accounts 
commonly known as the Gloria in Excel- 
sis, the Magnificat, the Benedictus and 
the Nunc Dimitis—the. four beautiful 
songs with which the story of his birth 
and infancy are heralded—are choice gems 
for reading. Organize your young people 
to learn well, and then to sing Christmas 
carols. The shut-ins, the aged, and the 
lonely will appreciate this unselfish service 
and the spirit will be reflected in your 
worship. Let us get the full value of our 
Christmas hymns and carols during this 
month, for many of them are not appro- 
priate for use at other seasons of the year. 

Art, drama, pageantry, story telling, 
visions, challenges, music, and poetry 
await with ready response the seeker for 
worship source material in December. Be 
an earnest searcher. The materials given 
here may help you. 


December 5 
Retiuers Good will through Release from 


Peis eines “Tf With All Your Heart” 
(From Elijah by F. Mendelssohn), or 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


* Registrar and Professor of Worship Minis- 
oe Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
exas. 


November, 1937 


By 8S. W. Hutton* 


A Carot or Praise: “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” 

INvocaTION: Our Father, as “Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart” in the days of long ago, may 
we today ponder in our hearts the beau- 
tiful story of abundant life through 
Christ and offer our lives as channels 
through which the story of release from 
sin in his name may be made known 
to men. In his name, Amen. (The 
prayer may be followed by a brief in- 
strumental response.) 

A Caror or Joy: “Joy to the World, the 
Lord is Come” 

SHARING THE THEME FoR Topay: 


One of the greatest joys in all the world is 
the consciousness of release from sin. One of the 
most effective ways to show good will is to bring 
others to know Christ and to feel the power of 
his life over sin. The church schools should lead 
the way in making the Christmas season a time 
for the dedicating of life to Christ. Dean Inge 
says, “Joy is the triumph of life! It is the sign 
that we are living our true life as human beings. 
Joy is the signal that we are spiritually alive.” 
THE Biste Story SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: 

Mark 2:1-12 
A Periop oF DIRECTED SILENT PRAYER: 

While our heads are bowed and our 
eyes are closed let us pray in silence 
that 

1. Our lives may be kept from sin; 

2. Our influence may be whole- 

some to others; 

3. Our interest in others may lead 

us to seek constantly the higher 
ideals and nobler purposes ; 
Our church, our community, 
our nation and the world may 
grow in an understanding of 
Christ, who lived among men 
yet without sin, 

These, our Father, are the sentiments 
of our hearts as we seek to share the 
spirit of good will. In the name of the 
Prince of good will,— 

Response: (All singing) (Refrain of “O 

Come, All Ye Faithful’) 


4. 


O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ, the Lord! Amen. 


Ciostinc WorsHip THOUGHT: Emanuel 
—God With Us 


With us to project our laughter to the laughter 
of the universe, and to make the angels’ song 
to be the song of our hearts; 


With us to bring love into our lives and to our 
firesides, and to send it forth to serve and to 
bless ; 


With us to give conviction that at the center 
of things there is an ear to listen, a heart to 
feel, a mighty hand to help—the Christ-Father ; 


With us to assuage sorrow and to offer assur- 
ance that in the Kingdom’s new earth and new 
eaven there will be no tear; 


With us to bestow life—life that eternally 
clasps the hand of the loved one, life vic- 
torious amidst the wreck of time and death; 


Emanuel—God with us—That is enough to 
know. Therefore with substantial reason let 
every heart be joyful. 

—Gerorce A. CAMPBELL 


December 12 


THEME: Good will through Proving 
Friend to All 

IntTRopucTorY Music: 
True” (Tune, Peek) 

Cary To WorsHip: (Leader) 


The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth; for such doth the Father seek to be 
his worshippers. 


“I Would Be 


—John 4:23 


“T Heard the Bells on 
or “Hark the Herald 


HyMN OF PRAISE: 
Christmas Day,” 
Angels Sing” 

Unison Prayer: (Standing) 

O fill me with thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 
Just as thou wilt, and when and where; 
Until thy blessed face I see, 
Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share. Amen. 
—Frances R. Havercar 
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Our THEME FoR Topay: 


The theme of this service has really been intro- 
duced already in the heart-searching prayer we 
have uttered together and in the Scripture and 
music. It is ‘Good will through Proving Friend 
to All.” James A. Blaisdell expresses this same 
sentiment in this poem— 


Where a life is spent in service 
Walking where the Master trod, 
There is scattered myrrh most fragrant 
For the blessed Christ of God. 


Whoso bears his brother’s burden, 
Whoso shares another’s woe, 
Brings his frankincense to Jesus 
With the men of long ago. 


When we soothe earth’s weary children 
Tending best the least of them 

’Tis the Lord himself we worship, 
Bringing gold to Bethlehem. 


Christians, lo, the star appeareth 
Leading still the ancient way; 
Christians, onward with your treasure; 
Christians, onward still Messiah’s day. 


Our cups of friendship are full and overflowing. 
We prove it by sharing. In sharing with those 
who need, those who are worthy, those who are 
weak, we keep our cups full and yet fill theirs. 
“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
«Himself, his hungry neighbor and me.” 


Hymn or Joy: “Joy to the World” 

An Op Story oF FRIENDSHIP: John 
425-30, 39-42. 

A Brier STATEMENT: (Some member of 
the group) 


Good will is the best medicine for the soul. One 
of the commonest causes of unrest and un- 
happiness is distrust of others. It brings fear, 
suspicion, and other poisonous states of mind. 
The antidote for all this is friendship and good 
will. To love thy neighbor as thyself means 
also to believe in thy neighbor as thyself and 
to prove oneself friendly. Is it too much to 
ask that a person should think of his asso- 
ciates in the family, the office, and the shop, as 
being at least as good as himself, moved by the 
same worthy motives of well-meaning-ness? 
Good will enables one to do this. Friendliness 
carried into action grows and grows. The proof 
of friendliness is in the sharing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FRIENDSHIP PRo- 
ject (This may be related to local 
need or in keeping with the plans under 
way for the church as a whole, such as 
furnishing items of food and clothing 
for a family, bringing contributions for 
some benevolent institution, or singing 
carols.) 

Crosinc WorsHip THouGHT: Second 
stanza of hymn, “I Would be True,” 
by Walter; or the following prayer: 
With the help of God, I will be the 

kind of person through whom 
honesty, ‘purity, unselfishness, and 
love may spread in the world. 
—Nar G. Lone. The Upper Room 
December 19 

THEME: Good will in Keeping a Holy 
Day 

Group oF CaArROLs: 


“Angels from the Realms of Glory” 
“There’s a Song in the Air” 
“Hosanna, Loud Hosanna” 


ASCRIPTION OF PRAISE: 


Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 


Peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased. 

—Luke 2:10, 14 

Prayer: (All will stand and remain 


standing until the close of the response) 


In the midst of this joyful season, our Father, 
we bow reverently before thee, seeking guid- 
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ance in our observance of this Holy Day. May 
the Lord’s Day and Christmas Day be high 
days of good will, friendship, peace, under- 
standing. In the name of the Prince of Peace 
and of Love we pray, Amen. 


Our THEME FoR Topay: 


The theme, “Good will in Keeping a Holy 
Day,” will doubtless take on new meaning to 
each one of us today as we participate in the six- 
fold sharing of the abundant life, the story of 
Christ. 

I. Isaiah Foretells the Reign of Peace 
Scripture: Isaiah 9:6 
Story: The Messiah to Come (Here someone 
should recount the note of expectancy in the 
hearts of the Jewish people.) 

Carol: ‘‘Joy to the World” (Stanzas 1 and 2) 
II. Mary, the Mother, Rejoices 

Scripture: Luke 1:26-313 46-55 

Carol: ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem’’ (Stanzas 

I and 2) 
Poem: ‘The Word Made Flesh” 


The Word made flesh on Holy Night, 
A babe in mother’s arms; 

Yet clothed upon with radiant light 
To scatter men’s alarms. 


Creative Love; God manifest 
As Father’s tender care; 

As brotherhood of faith and trust 
’"Mong all men everywhere. 


Creative power in men to vest 
The will to do and dare; 

To put His ‘Peace on Earth” to test, 
A fact as well as prayer. 


The Word made flesh in men to dwell, 
Love reborn, conquering strife; 
His power in us, “Immanuel,” 
Creative Word of Life. 
—Mrs. D. J. McCanne 


III. Angels and Shepherds Share Good Tidings 
Carol Solo: ‘‘There’s a Song in the Air” 
Scripture: Luke 2 :8-20 
Carol: “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 

IV. Kings from Afar Come to Worship Him 
Scripture: Matthew 2:1-12 
Trio: ““We Three Kings of Orient Are” 

A Moment of Silent Prayer 
V. Good Tidings through the Ages 

Statement: (Let someone state briefly the way 
people have observed Christmas through the 
ages. See encyclopedia.) 

Picture Story: “The Sistine Madonna,” by 
Raphael. (If time permits and the picture 
can be secured.) 

Carol: ‘““O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

VI. We Dedicate Ourselves to High Purpose 
A moment of silence 
Carol: “Silent Night” (Sing it quietly) 

Closing petition (By Leader) 

Note: Parts of the above program may be 
omitted if there is insufficient time. Prepare for it 
very carefully. Have all who are to take the 
special parts sit near the front. This is not a 
performance, but a service of worship. 


Around the World 


Carols, Customs and Costumes 


Carols of 21 peoples, Christmas cus- 
toms and native costumes in word and 
pictures, 48 pp. 50¢ 


Picturesque Songs and 
Costumes 


Songs from 23 countries. Costumes sup- 
plement ‘‘Carols, Customs and Cos- 
tumes,”’ 32 pp. 50¢ 


German-English Christmas 
Songs 


Brahm’s Wiegenlied, O Tannenbaum and 
14 others equally beautiful. Eng. and 
German text, 32 pp. 25¢ 


Introductory Offer 
One of each—$1.25 value for $1.00 


The Old Orchard Publishers 


Dept. 5, Webster Groves, Missouri 


December 26 

THEME: Standing Firm Under Criticism 

Note: With the rush of Christmas past and the 
New Year just around the corner, this last Sun- 
day should be a‘little different for everyone. Many 
of your regulars will be away and there may be 
a tendency toward a let-down. You will doubtless 
have a few visitors who are spending the holi- 
days in your community with relatives and friends. 
Use your ingenuity. Fit the occasion with a pro- 
gram of worship of your own choosing, preferably 
an informal program full of quiet, serious mo- 
ments of reflection. The following suggestions 
may help: 
InTRopuctory Music: “Ring Out the 

Old, Ring in the New,” tune, Waltham 
Hymn: (Same as above. The leader may 

introduce the hymn like this) 

The tune to which we have just been 
listening is so full of meaning that 
somehow I feel we should all share the 
sentiment of the words as well. Let us 
sing all four stanzas. In a very definite 
sense this hymn is related to the wor- 
ship theme for this morning, “Standing 
Firm Under Criticism.” Jesus brought 
a message of good will to those about 
him by standing firm under criticism. 
It is quite natural that today, at the 
closing in the year, a flood of memories 
covering the past year and more should 
press in upon every heart. We recall 
criticisms that have come our way. 
Probably we met them rather feebly, 
and said or did something of which we 
are not at all proud. We shall not at- 
tempt today to formulate resolutions, 
but rather let us thoughtfully turn the 
pages of memory in our own book of 
experience as we sing thoughtfully to- 
gether this good hymn. 

Prayer: (By a teacher, in harmony with 
the theme) 

GETTING THE “Our” Spirit: (Let the 
leader read it slowly) 


Not Mine Or THINEe 


But when we pray, say our—not mine or thine; 
Our debts, our debtors and our daily bread 

Before the thronged cathedral’s gracious shrine, 
Or in the closet’s solitude instead, 

Whoe’er thou art, where’er thou liftest prayer, 
However humble or how great thou be, 

Say our, thy brother man including there. 

And more and more it may be thou shalt see 
Upon life’s loom how thread to thread is bound; 
None for himself, but man and fellow man, 

Or far or near, meet on one common ground, 

Sons of one Father since the world began. 
So shall God’s kingdom come in might and power, 
When all can pray, not mine or thine, but our. 
—Frances Crospy HAMLET 


Story: 


Jane Apvpams or Hutt Hovse 


Jane Addams—just to mention this honored 
name is to refresh the memory with stories of a 
fruitful life, full to overflowing with good works. 
She did what she could and for two generations 
was almost unrivaled for the place of the most 
remarkable woman of America. 

Many years ago she visited Toynbee Hall, 
London’s famous pioneer settlement house in the 
heart of the city’s smelly slums. Returning to this 
country she worked ardently to establish Hull 
House in Chicago. Relinquishing her claims to 
ease and comfort which her family fortune and 
position would have insured her, she slaved for 
the support of her cherished enterprise. She made 
her institution serve the pressing need of the 
proud, resentful, poverty-stricken Mexicans, 
Greeks, and Jews in Chicago's tenement districts. 

The story of her long years of service through 
this channel for the relief of human misery and 
misfortune is too long to tell in this brief story. 
It is sufficient to say that her service also in- 
cluded labors in behalf of world peace, recognized 
by the awarding of a Nobel Peace Prize, and 
social legislation destined to relieve the poverty 
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and squalor of those among whom she invested 
her life. Her religion was saturated with love of 
human-kind and her worship was sealed with 
work. 

On May 23, 1935 two thousand persons in the 
city of Chicago gathered in the courtyard of Hull 
House to bid the last farewell to this most be- 
loved citizen. Two thousand people—from the 
social register, the telephone book, the relief 
rolls—crowded into the open courtyard for the 
simple funeral service. They sat and stood, this 
cross-section of the city’s population, with heads 
bared and bowed while two ministers pronounced 
the final rites. Above the casket was a towering 
cross of white roses. 

One of the ministers swept the throng with 
dramatic pause when he said, “If you would see 
her monument, look around you. Look at this 
company of her neighbors, brought together in 
common sorrow. This human fellowship is her 
greatest and most enduring monument.” 

A choir of Hull House girls sang quietly a 
beautiful hymn. A Hull House ensemble played 
a muted dirge. Handkerchieves were raised to 
moist eyes. A dozen mothers paid touching tribute ; 
they stood for an hour with infants in their arms. 
Jane Addams of Hull House is no longer with her 
neighbors in the flesh, but her good works will 
linger in their hearts as long as life shall last. 


—Adapted from The Christian Evangelist 
and The Chicago Tribune 


HymMN FoR THE Cominc NEW YEAR: 
“Welcome, Day of Gladness.” (If this 
can not be sung it may be read in uni- 
son.) 

CLosING PRAYER: (In unison) 

Grant, we beseech thee, that Jesus 
Christ our hope of glory, may be formed 
in us, in all humility, meekness, pa- 


tience, and surrender of our souls and 
bodies to thy holy will. Conduct us 
safely through life’s changing conditions 
in the year just ahead. Keep us faith- 
ful to truth and beauty that we may be 
clothed in thy garments. In the name 


of Jesus. Amen. 


NEW YORK IS YOURS FOR/ 


—Jay T. Stocx1nc 
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You Are a Spirit 
(Continued from page 5) 
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November, 1937 


Annapolis Salute (James Ellison, Marsha Hunt) 
(RKO) Fairly good little picture of Annapolis 
life, background and traditions, and simple ro- 
mance involving rivalry of two midshipmen over 
heroine. When circumstances almost lose hero his 
commission, rival comes through for him in fine 
shape. 

For A: Perhaps For Y and C: Good 

Big Shot, The (Guy Kibee) (RKO) Another 
homespun role for Kibbee, as guileless veterinarian 
who inherits fortune from unknown uncle and 
uses it to crusade against racketeers, not knowing 
that uncle had been their chief. Artificial but 
fairly diverting comedy with a little suspense and 
romance injected. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Probably amusing 
For C;: Unsuitable 


Broadway Melody of 1938 (Eleanor Powell, 
Robert Taylor) (MGM) Elaborate musical, with 
dancing, singing and comedy acts worked into 
elementary, agreeable little story. Opulent stage 
extravaganza as climax. Eleanor appealing. A 
nauseating sequence with Judy Garland singing 
maudlin song to Gable’s picture. 

For A: Fair of kind For Y + Mostly good 
For C; Doubtful 


Californian, The (Ricardo Cortez) (Fox) Live- 
ly semi-historical melodrama interesting chiefly 
for background. Concerns early days of California 
and seizure of land from Spanish by unscrupu- 
lous Americans in power. Spanish hero turns 
bandit to restore property to rightful owners and 
exposes crooks. 

For A: Fair of kind For Y: Rather good 
For C; Perhaps 


Confession (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, Basil 
Rathbone) (Warner) Sordid melodrama, ably di- 
rected and acted. Ruthless philanderer planning 
seduction of innocent young girl is killed by 
cabaret singer. Her story, told in flashbacks, earns 
leniency. Ludicrous effects in makeup detract from 
dramatic values. 

For A: Unpleasant For Y and C: Unwholesome 


Dangerous Adventure (Don Terry, Rosalind 
Keith) (Columbia) Elementary story with steel 
mill operations as background. Heroine inherits 
father’s plant, is immediately in conflict with 
loyal and husky foreman-hero, but he detects 
crooked management in time to save her interests. 
Smashing fisticuffs for climax. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C: No 

Dead End (J. McCrae, H. Bogart, S. Sidney) 
(U.A.) Realistic, vivid drama portraying New 
York river front slum life and criminal characters 
it breeds. Notably acted, especially by gang of 
young hoodlums dominating action. Thoughtful, 
unpleasant stuff, excellently done with striking 
settings and photography. 

For A:Very good For Y: Strong and mature 
For C: No 


Double or Nothing (Bing Crosby, M. Raye, 
Mary Carlisle) (Para.) Slow-moying, undistin- 
guished, noisy musical comedy romance, inferior 
to most Crosby films. Rather original plot based 
on eccentric millionaire’s will, leaving fortune to 
person passing test for honesty and intelligence. 
Some scenes in bad taste. 


For A: Mediocre For Y: Better not For’C: No 


Flight from Glory (Chester Morris) (RKO) 
Thrilling, suspenseful aviation melodrama. Cred- 
ible, rather interesting story of grounded aviators 
in lonely airport working for inhuman boss who 
uses wornout planes to fly mine supplies over 
Andes mountains. Natural dialog and acting, and 
intelligent direction. 


For A: Fairly good For Y: Strong 


For C: Unsuitable 
Footloose Heiress (Ann Sheridan, Craig Rey- 
nolds) (Warner) Frivolous, exaggerated farce 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry, 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


about spoiled, unmanageable heroine, whose ‘‘tam- 
ing” is undertaken by high-handed, impertinent 
hero, abetted by girl’s harassed father. Largely 
silly, incredible, with a laugh now and then; 
some suggestiveness. 
For A: Hardly 

For C: 


For Y: Not the best 
No value 


I Cover the War (John Wayne) (Univ.) Un- 
distinguished film about ace newsreel cameramen 
sent to Arabia for photographs of mysterious rebel 
chieftain. They discover heavy villainy, are taken 


captive, but escape in time to reach British out- , 


post and send reinforcements to ‘desert battle. 
For A; Hardly For Y; Passable For C; Exciting 


It Can’t Last Forever (Ralph Bellamy, Betty 
Furness) (Columbia) Clumsy, ill-conceived com- 
bination of farce and melodrama. Radio booking- 
agent-hero engineers publicity hoax by fake mind- 
reading act on air. When he wants to quit, finds 
himself involved with gangsters whom he out- 
wits in amusing climax. 

For A: Waste of time For Y and C: 
F, Lederer) (Co- 


It’s All Yours (M. Carroll, 
lumbia) Secretary-heroine inherits employer's mil- 
lions in latter’s plan to reform his spendthrift 
nephew, whom heroine loves. Gay, frothy non- 
sense and antics as he supposedly learns values 
and she succeeds in having him fall in love with 
her. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No 


Lady Escapes, The (Gloria Stuart, Michael 
Whalen) (Univ.) Cheap concoction about mar- 
ried pair, supposedly in love, who constantly 
quarrel, scream epithets, hurl furniture. They 
separate, giddy wife engages in flirtation, making 
husband jealous, leading to reunion for renewal 
of petty bickering. 
For A and Y: Stupid 


Poor 


For C: No 


Life of the Party (Gene Raymond, Harriet 
Hilliard) (RKO) Ridiculous title for largely 
ridiculous musical-farce-comedy, with frivolous 
plot of hero chasing heroine who is chasing 
career; a pretended ‘‘man-and-wife situation,” to 
accompaniment of gags and comic specialties of 
Penner and Parkyakarkus, 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: 
For C: No 


Life of Emile Zola (Muni, Schildkraut and 
fine cast) (Columbia) Stirring, biographical film, 
authentically mounted, true in essentials, fiction- 
ized as to detail. Muni superb in title role. 
Schildkraut’s Dreyfus impressive. Some minor 
flaws in make-up that hardly detract from mov- 
ing, human, dramatic value. 

For C: Mature 


If it amuses 


For A and Y: Exceltent 


“ant musical picture with tunes 


Love in a Bungalow (Nan Grey, Kent Tay- 
lor) (Univ.) Light, breezy romantic comedy with 
too much talk slowing up action. Letter written 
by heroine, who is hostess in charming model 
bungalow, and the whimsical hero, wins prize in 
most-happily-married-couple contest and leads to 
amusing complications. 

For A; Ordinary For Y: Passable 
For C: Little interest 


Love Under Fire (Don Ameche, Loretta 
Young) (Fox) Dull, largely incoherent conglom- 
eration~of Spanish Revolution, romance, jewel 
thefts, chases, captures and escapes by assorted 
characters, Borrah Minnevitch and his gang 
merely adding to the general confusion. E. E, 
Clive amusing. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: Doubtful interest 


Make a Wish (Bobby Breen, B. Rathbone, 
Marian Claire) (RKO) Entertaining and pleas- 
art of plot. Na- 
tural réle for Bobby, and Rathbone engaging as 
composer in love with singer heroine, mother of 
his little pal. Wholesome scenes of boys’ camp 
life add much. 
For A: Enjoyable For Y: Good 

For C; Very good 

Man Who Cried Wolf, The (Lewis Stone, 
Tom Brown) (Univ,) Original, fairly interest- 
ing tale, but with sympathy wholly for murderer- 
hero, whose uniquely planned killing of blackguard 
proves boomerang, when own son is accused of 
crime. Melodramatic, suspenseful, fairly convine- 
ing, finely acted by Stone. 

For A: Good of kind For Y; Doubtful 


For C: No 
Marry the Girl (Mary Boland, F. McHugh, 
H. Herbert) (Warner) Nonsensical, confused 


comedy. Crazy characters try to manage news- 

paper syndicate and family troubles. After cha- 

otic session in insane asylum and gangster intru- 

sion, difficulties are ironed out, Sometimes funny 

but decidedly too absurd. 

For A: Waste of time For Y: Poor 
For C; No 


North of the Rio Grande (Bill Boyd) (RKO) 
Fair Western in Hopalong series. He ex oses 
lawless clement responsible for young brother's 
death and the villainy of head of cattle rustling 
gang posing as respected citizen. Exciting pur- 
suits, gun play and hectic chase after runaway 
train as climax. 
For A: Wardly For Y: Fair 

For C: Good but exciting 


One Mile from Heaven (Claire Trevor, Sally 
Blaine) (Fox) Highly incredible farce-melo- 
drama mixture, with super-clever reporter heroine 
solving puzzling claim of mulatto girl to 
white child. Some appealing action and com- 
edy. Fredi Washington's fine acting, and Bill 
Robinson compensating factors. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No 


100 Men and a Girl (Deanna Durbin, A. 
Menjou) (Univ.) Splendidly produced film dis- 
tinguished by glorious music and Deanna’s sing- 
ing. Simple but stirring and different story of 
jobless musicians and charming little heroine by 
whose persistent efforts they are organized into 
symphony orchestra and get Stokowski to conduct. 
For A: Very good For Y: Very good 

For C: Yes, if it interests 


Outlaws of the Orient (Jack Holt, Mae Clarke) 
(Columbia) Again Jack is the superman, of an 
oil company this time, hindered in developing oil 
field in China by double-crossing bandit general 
and gang, who are finally eliminated in lively 
exchange of gun fire. Elementary melodrama. 


For A and Y: Mediocre For C: No 


Riding on Air (Joe E. Brown, Guy Kibbe) 
(RKO) Hilarious, clean comedy with usual 
funny Brown antics. He wins radio contest, gets 
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into trouble with his girl and community through 
slick stock promoter, but becomes hero when he 
captures smugglers and proves worth of airplane 
invention. Thrilling flying. 
For A and Y: Amusing 


Souls at Sea (Gary Cooper, Geo. Raft, Fran- 
ces Dee) (Para.) Strong, colorful, absorbing 
melodrama inspired by century-old sea disaster in 
days of slave trade. Impressively set, costumed, 
directed, acted, beautifully photographed. Essen- 
tially tragic situation, but not prolonged. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Too strong 
Vor C: No 


For C:Good 


That Certain Woman (Bette Davis, tts 
Fonda, lan Hunter) (MGM) Heavy, involved, 
well-acted, directed drama about virtuous hero- 
ine pursued by sordid past. Marries weak but en- 
gaging hero; his father annuls marriage. Follow 
birth of child and frequent crises straining cre- 
dulity, but happy ending finally achieved. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Unsuitable 
For C: No 


Thin Ice (Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power) (Fox) 
Elementary little plot about romance of incognito 
| prince and little skating instructress, but decidedly 
worthwhile for Sonja’s charm and incomparable 
skating, delightful ice ballets, Alpine scenery. 
For A: Good For Y: Very good 

For C: Good 


Think Fast, Mr. Moto (Peter Lorre, Virginia 
Field) (Fox) Rather diverting, fairly credible 
mystery melodrama. Interesting settings, excit- 
ing action, grim at times, tense climax as jewel 
and opium smugglers are finally trapped in 
Shanghai. Lorre’s effective, highly suspenseful 
role an interesting departure. 
For A: Good of kind 

For C: No 


For Y;: Exciting 


Thirteen, The (Russian cast, English titles) 
(Amkino) Stirring, absorbing drama of heroism 
based on actual incident. Group of demobilized 
Soviet soldiers, commander and wife, attacked 
at oasis by bandits, hold them off until troops 
come to rescue lone survivor. Superb desert 
photography, fine acting. 

For A: Impressive 
For C: Too exciting 


For Y: Good 


Varsity Show (Dick Powell, Fred Waring) 
(Warner) Above average college musical, 
peppy, amusing, smoothly done. Substantial little 
story concerns students’ difficulties in putting 
on annual show due to faculty interference, so 
transfer it to New York to help hero-producer. 
Effective spectacles, pleasing cast. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Entertaining 
For C: Wf it interests 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 
Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs, 


De Moutin Bros. a Co. 
1170 South Fourth St. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The Acme Series of 
Handy Roll Books 


Acme Roll Book 
Acme Primary Roll Book 
Acme Bible Class Roll Book 


Bound in Strong, Black Cloth Covers— 
Capacity, 250 Names, 25 Names to a Page 


The whole year’s record is shown at one open- 
ing. No rewriting of names is necessary. 
separate department is providea in each record 
for a register of the pupils’ names, their addresses 

birthdays. three books are identical 
except for the designation stamped on their 
covers. will serve a smal! organization for 
a period of years. Size, 6x8% inches. Price, 75 
cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
296 Broadway, New York. 


November, 1937 


Children GROW in the 
Light of the 
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BIBLE STORY BOUh 


Elsie E. Egermeier, author of America’s finest book of Bible stories, loves and 
understands children. Hence her vivid stories do more than entertain. They build 
character and enrich lives. They stir children to spiritual growth. They also help 
parents understand the Scriptures better than ever before. Mothers, teachers, pastors, 
and leaders are quick to see the unrivaled qualities of this great work and acclaim 
its close adherence to the letter and spirit of the Word. 


A Big and Beautiful Book 


Digests the whole Bible into a simple, compelling, and sustained narrative. Makes Bible 
characters live and their actions seem real. Has the best written stories true to Bible facts and 
more stories—234 in all—also more story material, and more pictures, too! Lavish with over 
200 illustrations of Bible life including 17 full pages and cover in rich original art colors 
and 16 full pages of Holy Land photographs. Animated Bible maps—an exclusive feature— 
iJluminated end sheets show geographical backgrounds of Old and New Testament worlds. 


Endorsed by Educators — Loved by Children 


“Rests on established pedagogical principles,’—Paul E. Kretzman, Ph.D., D.D. 

“True to the facts and inspiration of the Word.""—Sunday School Times 

The worthy example of inspired men and women—Bible heroes—is felt and followed by 
children. This great work gives them worthy ideals, brightens their minds and tightens their 
grasp on spiritual realities. This is the sixteenth big edition of Egermeier’s Bible Story Book 
improved as never before with fresh material, new and beautiful pictures, non-glare Paper to 
prevent eyestrain, large clear self-pronouncing type, and non-breakable lifetime binding- : 
strong blue cloth with full color picture insert—rich gold stamping on front cover and spine. 
Cellophane-faced pictoriat jacket in 
full colors. 645 pages, 234 stories, 
214 illustrations. Price only $2.00. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mail to your church supply house or to: 


Gospel Trumpet Company, Dept. B-41 
Anderson, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me copy (copies) of 

Your publishing house recommends Egermeier’s Bible Story Book in LIFETIME’? bind- 

this book, Order from them, Fill in, ing—645 pages, 234 stories, 214 illustrations. Price 
clip, and mail coupon herewith. Satis only $2.00. 


faction guaranteed 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 


Amount inclosed (check or M.O.) $% 
or please send C.0.D. plus postage 2 


Publishers of booka that breathe Chrtst’s Name 
messages. Also church and Sunday-echool 
rupnlies, inspirational mottoes, Bibles, | 4 adress. 


Scripture-tezt areeting cards, etc. 


Dept. B-41 Anderson, Indiana 


P.O State 
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ee ll What's “Happening in halt » 
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% Dr. Henry Wricns McPuerson this week will focus the attention of par- from the office of the National Educa- 


has been elected Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the Method- 
ist episcopal Church, a position left va- 
cant by the death last May of Dr. F. C. 
Hiselen, Dr. McPherson was elected by 
the Board of Education at its meeting on 
July 22 and took office September 1. He 
comes to his new position from Illinois 
Wesleyan University, where he had 
served as President since 1932. 


% A rucENn’ investigation of the records 

of 675 persons who took their first 
recognized course in leadership education 
in 1929 or 1930 or 1931 revealed the fact 
that up until September 1, 1936, only 
forty-eight per cent of these students had 
taken more than two courses. Some of the 
students, of course, even though they had 
taken only one or two courses during this 
period, will later take other courses, but 
the general impression of anyone who has 
been watching the turnover in leadership 
training is that the percentage who will 
do so is pitifully small. 

A study was made in Dayton, Ohio, 
by Reverend Frank A. Shults, Executive 
Secretary of the Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education in Montgomery 
County, of the record of all students who 
have been in the interdenominational 
schools in that city during twenty years. 
It was found that fifty-two per cent had 
taken more than two courses, which is 
not significantly higher than the forty- 
cight per cent for the nation-wide group, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
period considered was much longer. How- 
ever, in this Dayton study it was noted 
that very few students took only six or 
seven or eight or nine or ten or eleven 
courses, but that a total of twenty-six 
per cent completed twelve courses or 
more. It is not possible, with the inform- 
ation at present available, to compare 
this record with other situations, but it 
is rather certain that it is a high achieve- 
ment. ‘Phe reason probably is found in 
two factors: First, community schools in 
Dayton have continued an aggressive pro- 
gram over a long period of time; second, 
the Registrar, Miss Mabel Davidson, 
principal of one of the Dayton schools, 
has held her position for nearly twenty- 
two years and has persistently labored 
with groups and with individuals in order 
to lead all students to continue their work 
toward graduation. 

It would be interesting, and probably 
helpful, to know how the records of other 
communities and of local churches com- 
pare with this record from Dayton. 


* AmerIcAN Education Week will be 

observed November 7-13 this year. 
The general theme for the week is, “Edu- 
cation and Our National Life.” It is ex- 
pected that the nationwide observance of 
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ents, teachers, and all citizens upon the 
importance of education to American 
democracy. The following are the special 
emphases for each day of this week: 


Sunday—‘‘Can We Educate for Peace?” 
Monday—“Buying Educational Service” 
Tuesday—‘“The Horace Mann Centen- 
nial” 
Wednesday—“Our 
Problem” 
Thursday—‘Schools and the Constitu- 
tion” 
I’ riday—‘‘Schoo] Open House Day” 
Saturday—“Lifelong Learning” 


Youth 


American 


Activities are suggested for parents and 
for parent-teacher associations. One of 
the outstanding features of the week is 
the open house or school visiting day for 
which various plans have been outlined. 
As in former years, the observance of 
American Education Week is sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the American Legion. ‘The 
Handbook and other materials giving 
plans and suggestions may be secured 


16th St. N.W., 


tion Association, 1201 
Washington, D.C. 


“% THE RESULTS of three important 

studies of organized camping will be 
presented at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Camping Associa- 
tion to be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, March 3-5, 1938. Over 
one thousand camp directors are expected 
to be present to hear the reports of a 
survey of all camps in the United States, 
made cooperatively by the National Park 
Service and the American Camping As- 
sociation. Various estimates have placed 
the estimated number of camps in Amer- 
ica at 10,000 to 25,000; the survey will 
be the first accurate count made. 

The investigation of legislation affect- 
ing camping in the United States, being 
made by the same organizations, will also 
be of considerable interest to the dele- 
gates at the 1938 convention, as will the 
report of a study of training, experiences, 
duties, and remuneration of camp per- 
sonnel being conducted currently by the 
American Camping Association. 


World Happenings 


*% Dr. Ropert M. Hopkins, General 
Secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association has recently returned 
from South Africa, where he began ar- 
rangements for the World’s Sunday 
School Convention which is to be held 
there in 1940, following the Convention 
in Oslo of 1936. He found two major 
questions confronting him, the first rising 
out of the conflict between the black and 
white races in a country in which the 
whites, or Europeans as they are called, 
are outnumbered by the non-Europeans 
four to one, and in which a political crisis 
seems imminent. Dr. Hopkins writes: 

“Can a World Convention that is rep- 
resentative of Sunday schools in all lands 
and among all races be successfully held 
in a country that has so marked a ‘colour 
bar’ as prevails in South Africa? To this 
question we gave earnest consideration. 
Leaders were consulted in Union and 
municipal governments, in schools and 
colleges, in commercial circles, in the press 
and in the churches, leaders both black 
and white. I am convinced that at least 
three cities, Capetown, Durban and Jo- 
hannesburg, are prepared to entertain 
such an international, interracial conven- 
tion in a way that will be quite acceptable. 
We were assured that entertainment can 
be provided without racial discrimina- 
tion.” 

The second question deals with the de- 
nominational differences in South Africa 
which have been intensified by the racial 
and political conditions that prevail there. 
“Can all these Christian forces,—” asks 
Dr. Hopkins, “English and Dutch, Afri- 


caans-speaking and English speaking, In- 
dians and Malay and Bantu, that consti- 
tute South Africa’s churches, unite in the 
fellowship of such a convention in their 
midst? No organization now provides 
such fellowship inclusive of all churches. 
The nearest approach is the recently 
launched Christian Council of South 
Africa, but it is making slow headway. 
The South African National Sunday 
School Association represents only Eng- 
lish-speaking Sunday schools. Paralleling 
this is the National Federated Sunday 
School Committee of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church with headquarters in 
Bloemfontein which serves the Africaans- 
speaking group. The Church of the Proy- 
ince (Anglican) whose Archbishop lives 
in Capetown, has its Sunday school work 
organized upon a somewhat different 
basis, but it makes no provision for official 
fellowship with either of the others. Yet 
these three Sunday school agencies united 
in sending the invitation to Oslo for the 
World’s Sunday School Convention to 
hold its next meeting in South Africa. 
And the invitation was accepted upon the 
condition ‘that a satisfactory convention 
organization shall be effected fully repre- 
sentative of the Christian forces in South 
Attica. nue 

“T firmly believe that the holding of the 
Convention in South Africa in 1940 will 
open the way for a wider fellowship in 
behalf of Christian education than has 
ever been experienced there. We expect 
full announcement of the time and place 
for the Convention to be made in a few 
months.” 
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*% Tue National Conference of Church- 

Related Colleges announces that its 
paid membership is today sixty-five per 
cent larger than that of last year at the 
same time. A regional conference of the 
colleges of the South was held at Ashe- 
ville, N.C. in August. “Competition in 
Education,” “Scholarships and Other Sub- 
sidies,” “The Church’s Responsibility for 
Christian Higher Education,” “Paternal- 
ism and Personal Government,’ ‘The 
Public Duties of Patrons,” and “Sugges- 
tions for United Action,’ were the chief 
subjects discussed. 

The regional conference for the Trans- 
Mississippi Area will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 12. The An- 
nual Meeting will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on January 19, 1938. 


Just Published! 


REDISCOVERING 
THE ADOLESCENT 
By Hedley S. Dimock 


This new book by the co-author of 
Camping and Character will pro- 
vide clues for which thoughtful 
parents, teachers, and all workers 
with adolescents will be grateful. 
He presents here a measurement of 
the growth and social adjustment 
of 200 boys over a period of two 
years and some of his findings are 
startlingly in conflict with “what 
everyone knows.” Cloth, $2.75 


THEY DARED TO LIVE 
By Robert M. Bartlett 


In more than thirty-five dramatic 
sketches, the author deftly immor- 
talizes modern heroes. These are 
men and women who lived danger- 
ously, blazed new trails, conquered 
obstacles, and won triumphant 
faith. From Jane Addams to Stefan 
Zweig, Justice Holmes to Kropot- 
kin, Kagawa to Debs—on and on 
goes the glorious list of men who 
dared to live! Cloth, $1.25 


NEW OCCUPATIONS 
FOR YOUTH 
By T. Otto Nall 


Vivid accounts of their work by 
young people who epitomize the 
best experience and attitudes of 
working youth today. A thirty-year- 
old diplomat, a twenty-two-year-old 
aviator, government attorney, for- 
ester, singer, minister, social work- 
er, radio librarian, sculptor, and 
many others talk of their jobs and 
what they have learned about the 
business of life. A book that will 
be invaluable for young people and 
those interested in them. 

Cloth, $1.75 


Through your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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THE JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL. Wisely 
chosen hymns and suggested worship services for the junior 
department. Pupil’s Edition, 75 cents each, postpaid; five or 
more, 60 cents each, delivery extra. Teacher’s Edition, 90 
cents each, postpaid; five or more, 75 cents each, delivery 


extra, 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP. Hymns, folk songs, 
lullabies and prayers for children of 6, 7 and 8. $1.15 each, 
postpaid; five or more, $1.00 each, delivery extra. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING, for 
Beginners. 134 joyous songs that tots of 4 and 5 will love. 
$1.00 each, postpaid; five or more, 90 cents each, delivery 


extra, 


LESSONS that are fun: 


Teachers know that the effectiveness of a les- 
son is measured by the interest and enthu- 
siasm of their pupils. And when the children 


themselves say that “lessons are fun!”, when 


HYMNS 


for the Teen-Age 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
YOUTH. Old favorites and new hymns, all se- 
lected by the young people themselves; really their 
own. A total of 370 hymns, 30 responsive readings, 
poems, and prayers, 90 cents each, postpaid; five 
or more, 75 cents each, delivery extra. 


HYMNAL FOR 


and for 
younger 


folk 


—s 


they come home from Sunday School bubbling over with eagerness to tell Mother 


about “what we did in Sunday School,” then surely those lessons are effective. 


Westminster Departmental Graded Materials are available for each age group 


between nursery and college, or “from three to twenty-three.” The stated purpose 


materials. 


of these graded materials is to make the greatest 
Biblical teachings a vital part of the everyday life of 
our children and young people. Illustrated leaflets for 
the smallest children, quarterlies for older ones, and 
for their teachers, illustrated story papers that drama- 
tize Christian principles in familiar settings—all are a 
part of the Westminster graded plan. Send for a free 
copy of the booklet, “Teaching the Christian Religion 


to Children,” for a complete description of these 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA .... - Witherspoon Building 
NEW YORK . . 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH ...-+-++ ss. Granite Building 
CHICAGO ...-.-. 216 South Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO . . 


. 234 MeAllister Street 


Rebuilding Rural America. By Mark A. 
Dawber. New York, Friendship Press, 
1937. 210 p. $1.00, cloth; 60 cents, paper. 

City dwellers are inclined to be quite 
indifferent to books and magazine articles 
that deal with rural life. They realize 
they are dependent on the country dis- 
tricts for food, but shrug their shoulders 
at any implication that their welfare in 
respect to health, morals, and culture is 
equally inter-related with that of the 
rural population. Statistics from many 
angles show that a large proportion of 
the city dwellers of tomorrow are the 
rural children and youth of today. This 
means that urban Christians must have 
as great a concern for the educational 
background, the moral standards, and the 
Christian growth of country children and 
youth as for their own. 

The 1937-38 cooperative home mission 
studies conducted under the auspices of 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Missionary Education 
Movement has as its theme, “The Rural 
Church in America.” This book by Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, Rebuilding Rural 
America, is the basic study text for adults. 
Every Christian worker will be greatly 
strengthened in his religious outlook by 
the reading of this significant book, but 
particularly should it be read by every 
church worker in rural areas. It is a 
scholarly, yet very readable, presentation 
of the challenge of rural America to the 
church of today by the present Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Town and 
Country Work of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The philosophy of life that underlies 
this book is stated in the “Introduction.” 
“Rural America is, itself, in the melting 
pot of change. ... A new individualism 
is now being born, an individualism that 
will be willing to cooperate, in order to 
survive, for men everywhere must now 
learn to cooperate in order to maintain 
their independence. The individual parts 
must be willing to lose the lesser freedom 
in order to preserve the greater freedom 
of the whole... . A new philosophy must 
take possession of rural people; a phi- 
losophy as old as Jesus, but new, inas- 
much as it has not been applied to the 
workaday world of rural folk. ... It will 
be necessary to practise more of this phi- 
losophy and preach less. We must help 
rural America to find new ways of unity 
for its social, economic and political life, 
but to do so will require us to apply this 
philosophy to our moral and religious life, 
and, in particular, to the institutions of 
religion.” 

In the opening chapter, “A Changing 
Rural America,” is found a graphic pic- 
ture of our rural situation. Then, in his 
second chapter, Dr. Dawber deals with 
the place of religion in country life— 
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The book to which special attention is 
called this month through our leading 
book review, REBUILDING RURAL AMER- 
ICA, is an outstanding one for church 
workers in rural areas. It is also impor- 
tant for leaders in urban centers who 
wish to understand better the problems 
of rural life, which include the issue of 
rural-urban relationships. It is not only 
a valuable study book, but will be found 
useful for general reading as well. 


ee 


religion with its usual meaning, but ex- 


panded to include all that goes to make 


for the abundant life that Jesus talked 
about. This leads into a discussion of the 
social implications of soil conservation, 
for example, and corporation farming— 
a discussion that opens one’s eyes, liter- 
ally, to the imperative necessity of the 
former and the menacing danger that 
lurks within the latter. 

Chapter III, ““The Cooperative Move- 
ment and Rural Life,” briefly tells what 
cooperatives are and reports certain ex- 
periments in cooperative planning. These 
outstanding successes with cooperatives 
arose when the situation became such that 
something was immediately necessary to 
meet the economic needs. Undoubtedly 
cooperation is on the way, and the plea 
is that the church see to it that the move- 
ment is inspired with the spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Religious education comes into special 
consideration in the remaining chapters 
of the book: “Forward Together,” “Nur- 
turing Rural Childhood and Youth,” 
“Rural Leadership,” “Rural Groups with 
Special Needs,” and “The Rural Church 
and the New Day.” The chapters, “Rural 
Leadership” and “Rural Groups with 
Special Needs” should be studied particu- 
larly by workers with youth who seek a 
“service” field for vocational interest. 

Closely related to this book are, The 
Church and American Rural Life, by 
Benson Y. Landis, Highland Heritage, 
by Edwin E. White and Rural America 
Challenges Christian Youth, by Edwin E. 
White. These books are reviewed briefly 
elsewhere in this issue. 


—L. K. 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. “‘Consum- 
ers’ Cooperation.” May, 1937. 292 p. 
$2.00, paper. 

This issue of the Annals is one of the 
most important volumes of recent months 
on the Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ment. It is important not only because 
of the facts which are presented but be- 
cause of the opinions by a wide variety 
of representative men. James Myers 
writes on the consumers’ cooperation and 


the labor movement, Mark A. Dawber 
on the cooperative movement and the 
church, H. M. Kallen on the philosophi- 
cal and ethical aspects of consumer co- 
operation, and James Peter Warbasse 
on the basic principles of cooperation. 
These are but four of twenty-four arti- 
cles on the Cooperative Movement, plus 
excerpts from the Report of the In- 
quiry on. Cooperative Enterprise in 
Europe. There are also two articles of 
criticisms of cooperation, one by Clem 
D. Johnston, Director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
other by E. St. Elmo Lewis, who was 
first president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and of the National 
Association of Steel Furniture Manu- 


facturers. 
—I. M.G. 


Adult Education in Action. Edited by 
Mary L. Ely. New York, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1936. 
480 p. $2.75. 

Adult education as a_ self-conscious 
movement in America is only a little over 
ten years old. This carefully selected 
series of 165 articles selected from the 
files of the magazine Adult Education 
constitute more than a history of the 
movement. They are a justification, an 
interpretation, and a prophecy of adult 
education. Though many authors of 
varied viewpoint share in the presenta- 
tion, the selection and arrangement are 
so well done as to make clear that a 
unified, living, and wide spread movement 
is under way. The articles are organized 
under such major headings as ‘The 
Need for Adult Education,” “The Forces 
of Adult Education—Agencies, Programs, 
and Instruments,” ‘Teachers,’ ‘“Stu- 
dents,” “Content,” “Method” and “Ques- 
tions Raised.” Articles deal with educa- 
tion among all such groups as parents, 
workers, rural people, Negroes, and 
youth. The forces include libraries, 
government, museums, theaters, churches, 
industry, settlements, and penal institu- 
tions. Prescribed reading for anyone who 
would understand and appreciate this re- 
markable current movement in adult life. 


—H. C.M. 


Highland Heritage. By Edwin E. 
White. New York, Friendship Press, 
1937. 197 p. $1.00. 

The opening chapter of this book 
makes you long to climb behind the 
wheel of your car and head for this 
“Land of the Sky,” to see first hand the 
beauties described and to feel for your- 
self the mystery and romance of the life 
of its people. The brief historical review 
prompts you to feel that you have missed 
something (or forgotten it) in your 
school histories, but “Rediscovering Ap- 
palachia” will fill the void. Subsequent 
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chapter headings are Paedesiptives— The Church and the Agricultural Situa- 


“At Home in the Hills,’ “To Make a 
Living,’ “Isolation and Emergence,” 
“Because Someone Cared,”’ ‘Prospects 
and Possibilities,” “Facing Today’s De- 
mands,” and “The Church’s Part.” 
This book is the cooperative home mis- 
sion study text for young people on the 
theme for 1937-1938, ‘““The Rural Church 


in America.” 


—L. K. 


Training for Peace. By Richard B. 
Gregg. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1937. 40 p. 25 cents. 

A pamphlet designed as a supplement 
to the author’s Power of Non-violence. 
He outlines a program for peace workers. 
The whole is based on the analogy that 
as the soldier must follow the instructions 
of the Field Service Manual so the peace 
worker must have definite guidance, 
which analogy seems to lead the author 
into unnecessary difficulties. One ques- 
tions the soundness of that part of his 
educational approach which is cast chiefly 
in the form of the out-moded* trait- 
psychology. The latter portion of. the 
booklet deals more largely with the prob- 
lem of engaging the peace worker in 
purposeful tasks, but still one is dis- 
appointed because the learner seems to be 
brought only to the fringe of the prob- 
lems of war and peace and is not led to 
be in fact a direct participant in the 
task of peacemaking. 

—O. M. 


eee Management. By D. A. Thom. 
Washington, D.C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937. 107 p. 10 cents. ~ 


This revised and enlarged edition of a. 


pamphlet which has rendered wide and 
effective service should be in the hands 
of all parents. It deals in a reliable and 
practical way with such matters as habits, 
feeding, sex, obedience, rewards and 
punishments, stuttering, fear, jealousy, 
lying, stealing, and anger. Many of the 
“problems” which parents face in their 
children are interpreted as normal situa- 
tions to be easily outgrown by intelligent 
treatment, or to be made more difficult 
by unwise or baflled parental handling. 
Religious questions are necessarily ex- 
cluded, so supplemental help is needed 


on specifically religious problems. 
—H.C. M. 


he Bible Handbook. By Thomas L. 
Leishman and Arthur T. Lewis. Chicago, 
Associated Authors, 1936. 272 p. $2.75. 


A factual guide, to an understanding 
and appreciation of the Bible by the lay- 
man. Facts are given not only on what 
the Bible contains, but also on how it 
came to be, its history, its authorship. 
Part I is designed to be read through in 
sequence. Part II is more in the nature 
of a Bible encyclopedia for ready refer- 
ence. The comprehensive index is an in- 
valuable part of the book which in its 
entire make-up invites a frequent use. 
The publishers have had the counsel of 
biblical scholars in the preparation of 
this handbook. 

—O. M. 
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tion. A Report of the National Con- 
ference on the Rural Church, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, November 23-25, 
1936. New York, The Home Missions 
Council, 1936. 85 p. 50 cents. 

The addresses and reports of sections 
of the rural church conference held under 
the auspices of the Home Missions Coun- 
cils in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Iowa State Col- 
lege. 


oS 
The Church and American Rural Life. 
By Benson Y. Landis. New York, 


Friendship Press, 1937. 25 cents, paper. 


Based primarily upon Rebuilding Rural 
America, this course by the secretary of 
the American Country Life Association 
gives helpful suggestions for study groups 
in both city and country churches. 


C-Riral America Challenges Christian 
Youth. By Edwin E. White. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1937. 25 cents, paper. 


Suggestions for youth groups using 


Highland Heritage as an approach to the 
study of the church in rural America. 


Adventures in Recreation. By W. W. 
Pangburn. New York, Barnes, 1936. 
138 p. 72 cents. 


This book, prepared for the National 
Recreation Association, will stimulate 
creative living by challenging its readers 
with the wealth of opportunities which 
exist for individual and community rec- 
reation. It defines recreation, describes 
the range and nature of the various types 
of such activities, points out what the 
community has to offer, portrays the 
history of the national recreation move- 
ment from the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, indicates the extent to 
which recreation is a public function, and 
reveals what may be expected from the 
community and the ways in which this 
may be achieved. It gives at the close 
of each chapter a list of suggested activi- 
ties and projects and an annotated 
bibliography. 

—W. E. D. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 
DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
740 Rush Stteet, Chicago, III. 


Bible Markers, etc. 
beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and _ samples 
on request. De Moulin Bros. 
& Co., 1149 S. 4th St., Green- 


Hangings, | 
Fine materials, 


What Does 
The Future 
Hold for Them 


A purposeful 


Christian life or—? 


Three agencies should 
have a great deal to do in 
determining their destiny: 


THE HOME 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


New Testament. 


The Sunday School in order to accomplish the best results should work in co- 
operation with these other institutions. The lessons that are taught should take 
into account the home life of the pupils as well as their public school interests 
and experiences and point out clearly the Christian way of life as portrayed in the 


Bethany Graded Lessons will do this. 


They use an abundance of Scripture which exalt fundamental Christian ideals 
and those who study these materials will find the personality of Jesus a vital 
influence in their lives. 


Samples free upon request. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pal 


\ Youth-Serving Organizations. 


By M. 
M. Chambers. Washington, D.C., The 
American Council on Education, 1937. 
327 P- 

A descriptive directory of national 
non-governmental associations concerned 
with American youth. It is one of the 
first publications, in this case a pre- 
liminary report, of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education, which has as one of its pur- 
poses “to consider all the needs of Ameri- 
can youth and appraise the facilities and 
resources for serving these needs.” 


The Workers’ Conference. By J. Arthur 


Heck. Cleveland, The Board of Christian 


Education of the Evangelical Church, 
1937. 27 p. IO cents. 

Prepared for church school superin- 
tendents, chairmen of committees on re- 
ligious education, and directors of reli- 
gious education of the Evangelical 
Church, in dealing with the matter of 
Workers’ Conferences. Very little em- 
phasis is given to theories in this field— 
the entire pamphlet being taken up with 
practical suggestions and helps. 


Books Received 


AcHIEVING CxHrRIsTIAN CHARACTER, by 
Frances Cole McLester. Cokesbury, 60 cents, 
paper. 


Tue AMERICAN Prayer Boox, by Edward 
L. Parsons and Bayard H. Jones. Scribner’s, 
$2.50. 

Broken Guwns, by Eleanor Holston Brainard. 
Friendship Press, $1.00. 

CuHILDREN’s EveryLanp Story-SErmons, by 
Hugh Thomson Kerr. Revell, $1.50. 

Ernicat DitemmMas or Ministers, by 
Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh Hartshorne. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 

EVANGELISM FoR Our Day. The Northfield 
Schools (Massachusetts), 50 cents. 

FouNDATIONS oF CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
aLity, by George H. Betts. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Tue Furure or Curistianity, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. Abingdon, $1.50. 

An IntropuctTion To THE New Testa- 
MENT, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of 
Chicago Press, $2.50. 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


An inspiring 
character-developing 
hymnal for juniors, 
intermediates and 
seniors. Sihgle copy, 
postpaid, 50¢. Any 
quantity, 40¢ each. 
not prepaid. 
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If requested, an examina- 
tion copy of Youth Hymnal 
will be sent to any pastor, 
superintendent or commit- 
tee member. 


Write for this FREE 
CATALOG—it presents in- 
teresting and helpful music 
material for every depart- 
ment of church activity. 


~ Jhe- RODEHEAVER 


HALL —-MACK (Q_. 


Suite 1361, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Suite 731, 124 N. [5th St., Philadelphia 
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Tue Journey or THE Curist CuiLp, by 
Madeleine S. Miller. Revell, 75 cents. 

A Micuty Winner or Sours, by Frank 
Grenville Beardsley. American Tract, $1.50. 

MinisTeR1AL TRAINING IN EIGHTEENTH- 
Century New Encranp, by Mary Latimer 
Gambrell. Columbia University, $2.50. 

Our Cuancinc Cuurcues, by Joseph Van 


Vieck, Jr. Association Press, $2.25. 

Oxrorp RerereNce Brsre, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50. 

PENTECOSTALISM VERSUS THE BisBLE, by 


John R. Elsom. Wetzel, 65 cents. 
Pranninc FoR Home CoorreRATION IN 


Curitpren’s Work, by Jean P. Gessell. Method- 
ist Book Concern, 25 cents. 
Sure East-Suie West, by Elizabeth Miller 


Lobingier. Friendship Press, cloth $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

SNowpEN’s Sunpay ScuHoor Lessons, 1938, 
by James H. Snowden and Earl Leroy Doug- 
lass. Macmillan, $1.35. 

Social Action, New Letter. Volume III, Num- 
ber 13, September 1, 1937. Pilgrim, 10 cents. 

Stories oF’ Hymns We Love, by Cecilia 
Margaret Rudin. Rudin, $1.00. 

Tue Srupy oF THE Briere, by Ernest Cad- 
man Colwell. University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 

Sworps or Prowsuares? by Earl Cranston. 
Abingdon, $2.00. 

Tue Toastmastrr’s Manuat, edited by 
Harold W. Donahue. Maxwell Droke, $2.50. ° 

Wuo Are You? by Paul E. Johnson. Abing- 
don, $1.25. 


Cambridge offers a complete selection... Printed 


in the most readable types...Beautifully bound 


In a wide range of prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 


At all Bookstores, or write for a Catalogue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue ° 


New York 


Make 


pete 
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Dept. IJ 


GOD’S GREAT SINGERS GREET YOU IN 


“Stories of Hymns We Love”’ 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M.A. 
Assisted Editorially by the Rev. William M. Runyan 
Do you know the origin, authorship, and inspiration of your own favorite 


hymns? What is the human drama behind ‘‘God Will Take Care of You,” 
“QO Beautiful For Spacious Skies,’”” ‘“‘Abide With Me’’—and many others. 


A BOOK TO OWN - TO ENJOY - TO GIVE 


“STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE” 
Grown-ups and children love it equally. 155 subjects. 88 beautiful pages. 
Bound in blue leatherette, gold-stamped. Price $1.00. 


your favorite gift-book, 


Order through your bookstore, church supply house or direct from 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, 


INC. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE, Rector of Grace Church, New York 


WALTER 
RUSSELL 
BOWIE 


“The best thing of its kind I’ve ever seen.” —Prof. 
Erdman Harris, Columbia University. 


“So often while going to several reference books 
for detail I have come back to The Story of the 
Bible for balance and proportion.”—Prof. Helen- 
Mar Wheeler, Berkeley, California. 


52 chapters, 557 pages, 20 illustrations 


in color, $2.00 


[ae aes SRE ee re Se SIS 2 A a a 
At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston Pittsbu: San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By KARL RUF STOLZ 


This study of the art of the spiritual direction and care of 
individuals is a landmark in books for all personal workers in the 
field of religion. The author, a skilled practitioner in mental 
hygiene and an authority in the field of religious psychology, 
shares his vital, specialized knowledge in a fresh, practicable, 
thorough manner. 

PART ONE orientates the reader in a basic study of the psychological 
nature and function of religion, particularly Christianity. PART Two shows 
how to apply the knowledge to the work of developing or essentially re- 
organizing igh gace and how to impart to men and women generally 
the technique of vital religious living. $2.50 


Cokesbury Good Books ——— 


IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 

120a THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Uebirey Lee 

[924 “THE SIE WARDSHHPOLIFE, JOH. Grawford 2... 00.2. cccesese 50 cents 
140a ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
I4ia WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester 35 cents 


22la THE SMALL CHURCH AT WORK FOR CHILDREN 


See ROR aE MOORS oor ee Cone nti Clb cs acs ers emnecssaeces 15 cents 
é6lla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin ....-.... 75 cents 
Approved Textbooks—Second Series 

112b THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Wade 

RIED CPRRRCI AV Sh octane Ne tccss qeaaset ce veeccscbcvees ss $1.25 
120b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ...... 60 cents 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Costen J. Harrell ..........2.00005- 60 cents 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb ...........2.45. 60 cents 
1246 THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb .............-.- $2.50 
140b GROWTH IN RELIGION. Harold J. Sheridan ....... 00000-20000 60 cents 
141b OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester ..50 cents 
250b THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Una R. 


ee eaters wae eis se viele so sie v0 576200: SAacnacnane $1.00 
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apahwille Bookstore! 


For Children 
and 
Storytellers 


STOCKING TALES 


JAY T. STOCKING. Here are found 
in one volume the outstanding ethi- 
cal and religious stories which made 
this greatly beloved storyteller fa- 
mous. Winifred Bromhall’s eight 
full page drawings add greatly to 
the charm and enjoyment of the 
book. $1.25 


JOHNNY BLOSSOM 


EMILIE POULSSON. The classic story of the little Norwegian boy 
who tried so hard to be good, but who would slip from grace once in 
a while. On the A.L.A. list. $1.50 


HOW ONE MAN 
CHANGED THE WORLD 
FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD. 


Clear, dynamic, picturesque writing 
reflecting the best scholarship pre- 
sents Jesus as a real personality. For 
boys and girls from nine to fourteen 
years of age. $1.00 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 


FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 
Fifty-two stories from the Old and 
New Testaments, all selected for 
their religious educational value. For 
children from four to nine years of 
age. $1.00 
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pies things are prelly bad, but 
WHAT CAN | DO?” 


We are likely to ask ourselves after reading about present-day 
indifference to religion, social and economic conflict, increas- 
ing crime. (See inside front cover.) 


THE ANSWER IS— 


1. You can inform yourself about what is being done and 
planned by organized Christian forces, and thereby dis- 
cover your niche in your own community. 


2. You can add your financial support to these organized ef- 
forts. 


The International Council of Religious Education has de- 
vised a system of memberships whereby you can keep up to 
date on developments in Christian education, at the same 
time contributing financially to its program. 


Memberships in the International Council 


Subscribing. A subscribing member pays $2.00. This mem- 
bership includes a year’s subscription to the International 
Journal. 


Contributing. This membership provides for a payment of 
$5.00. It includes a year’s subscription to the International 
Journal and $2.00 worth of material selected by the mem- 
ber. 


Sustaining. A sustaining member pays $10, which is partly a 
gift and partly a payment for materials published by the 
International Council. This membership is especially help- 
ful to church school workers. It affords the following sery- 
ices for one year: 


International Journal, yearbook and directory, educational 
and service bulletins, United Youth Program materials, 
programs for special observances, miscellaneous leaflets and 
other printed literature issued during the year. 


Honorary. One who contributes $100 becomes an honorary 
member. This is a gift membership. It includes privileges 
of a sustaining member for one year. 


If you are already a Journal subscriber, your subscriptions will be extended 
one year with any of these memberships. 


Indicate your interest in Christian education by checking one 
of the squares, detaching, and mailing the form below. 


International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


(1 I should like to become a Member. Enclosed is my 


Tita init 4 ere 


(J I should like to learn more about some specific projects for which 


you need support. 


How to Write Your Own 


Christmas Pageant 
(Continued from page 19) 


Come to Him, poor and lowly, around the cradle 
throng ; 

Come with your hearts of sunshine, and sing the 
angel’s song. 

“Glory to God, to God again, Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men!” 
(“Softly the Night is Sleeping,” second stanza) 


(The curtains open as the WISE 


MEN mount the steps. They kneel by 
the manger to present their gifts.) 


Tue Wise Men: “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are” 
First Wisz Man: 
We three kings of Orient are; 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar é 
Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star. 


Born a King on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring to crown Him again; 
King forever, ceasing never 
Over us all to reign. 
(First two stanzas) 


SEconpD Wise MAN: 


Frankincense to offer have I. 
Incense owns a Deity nigh; 
Prayer and praising, all men raising, 
Worship Him, God on high. 


(Third stanza) 
TuHirp Wisk Man: 


Myrrh is mine; its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom; 
Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 
(Fourth stanza) 
ALL: 


Oh star of wonder, star of night, 

Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 

Guide us to thy perfect Light. (Chorus) 


Att Speak: “Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing” (Third Stanza) 

First SHEPHERD: Hail the heavenborn 
Prince of Peace! 
SECOND SHEPHERD: 
Righteousness! 
Tuirp SHEPHERD: Light and life to all 

He brings, 
Risen with healing in His wings. 
First Wise Man: Mild He lays his 
glory by, 
Born that man no more may die. 
SeconpD Wise Man: Born to raise the 
Sons of Earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 
Tuirp Wiste Man: Hark, the herald 
angels sing 
Glory to the newborn king! 
(During this conversation the AN- 
GELS sing over and over the refrain 
“Glory to the newborn king.”) 


Hail the 


Sun of 


THE ANGELS: 


Joy to the world, the Lord is come: 
Let Earth receive her King: 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing, and heaven and 
nature sing, 
And heaven, and heaven and nature sing! 
(‘Joy to the World,” first stanza) 


(The curtains close on the final 
tableau.) 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials x. 


ALUMINUM or 
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Lowest Prices, dom ‘or Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 310, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINEST 


“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL” 
stores music to its high and rightful 
place as a vital inspiring means to richer 
worship. Singing from this masterful 
collection unifies your congregation. 


re- 


PRODUCT OF GENIUS 


Musical and religious genius of all the 
Christian centuries united to produce 
“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL”. Ten 
thousand churches and over half a 
hundred church musicians helped to 
compile it. Musical programs were ana- 
lyzed to include only the hymns actually 
sung and repeated. It contains only the 
winnowed best of religious music. 


Therefore, spiritually as well as musi- 
cally, this great hymnal attains a new 
level of value. Mechanically, it com- 
bines the best paper and printing, and 
bindery cloth. Sturdily and beautifully 
bound for dignity and wearing strength. 
Lacquering of long-life covers keeps 
gold stamping bright and prevents pre- 
mature wear. “Aids-to-Worship” sec- 
tion of 96 pages is a golden treasury of 
devotion, public and private; 528 pages, 
479 musical numbers. Price per 100 not 
prepaid, only $75. 


Hymn Books for Church School 
and Junior Church 
“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

Fully orchestrated. 

“American Junior Church School Hym- 
nal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not 
prepaid. 

Write for Inspection Copies 
Mail coupon for returnable sample of’ 
these different and distinguished hymn 
books—the perfect and abundant sup- 
ply for every church music need. 


‘Biglow-Main-Excell Co. 


5703-RC West Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
Please send returnable samples for inspection of 
books checked below: 


© Inter-Church Hymnal 
O American Church and Church School Hymnal 
O American Junior Church School Hymnal 


Your Official 
Meint.- 8 2—- oenoe ee Church Position ---.----- 
Address ....... ..---. .....- eee oe 
CAR oe atin ee ae CO ee 
Lc) ee COO a 
Church & Denom _____._-- Membership --.---------- 


Complete 


HYMN-BOOK 
Equipment 


for the 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Primary and Junior 
THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


An_ appealing book, edited by 
Caroline Bird Parker and G. 
Darlington Richards, which fol- 
lows a new and compelling outline 
growing out of child nature and 
nurture as understood today. The 
International Journal of Religious 
Education says: “A welcome addi- 
tion to the field of church school 
music for children.’ $80.00 a 
hundred. Examination copies are 
available. 


Intermediate and Senior 


THE NEW HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


This is H. Augustine Smith’s well- 
known and widely used hymnal, 
which Dr. John Finley William- 
son, President of the Westminster 
Choir School, Princeton, N.J., says 
is ““A great book and it will mean 
much to our students to have con- 
tact with it.” It is, as one minister 
has said, “An inspiration to our 
youth.” $85.00 a hundred. Ex- 
amination copies are available. 


For Building Worship Services 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


A treasure house of material for 
those who are guiding young peo- 
ple in the art of worship. In this 
book Laura Armstrong Athearn 
presents a working theory of 
worship adapted to the needs of 
adolescent youth. It supplies prac- 
tical guidance with an abundance 
of illustrative materials. 8 vo., 340 
pp., $2.50. 


For Further Information, Address 
HYMN-BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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